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Teach More Respect for the President. 
(Special Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 

THE time has come for a determined systematic ef- 
fort by the people of the United States to better their 
aggregate habit of mind and expression toward their 
first citizen—the President. That habit developed dur- 
ing the administration of the United States’s original 
President, the Father of His Country. Virulent threats 
of assassination directed against Washington by fac- 
tionists were but forerunners and harbingers of the 
actual deeds which in the republic’s latter days have 
slain three Presidents within a period of thirty-six 
yeers. 

Thit average is aitogether too frightful. Such sta- 
tistics: re¢orded Tor any remecte past period in any na- 
tion's “history weuld, viewed thus through historical 
perspective, give an impression of most sanguinary, 
blood-thirsty order. An exceedingly pronounced streak 
of this sanguinary nature has permeated our social or- 
der from its original colonial inception. Bred by the 
struggle with red savagery, the Revolutionary War, and 
the later titanic contests over the issue of black slavery, 
this sanguinary streak, re-enforced by constant direct 
accessions from a gory Old World, is yet terribly mani- 
fest. Only by determined, systematic attention and: con- 
scientious effort can it be reduced from its menacing 
proportions. 

Unless such reduction can be accomplished there is 
danger that the very marvelous implements, equipment, 
and organization of our social system may be the means 
of all the more appalling disaster in some gigantic civil 
or international strife in which the people of the United 
States may become involved. Returning to popular 
habit of mind and expression toward our President, the 
three instances of Presidential assassination present in 
each case elements of certain clearly marked, traceable 
factionist abuse and virulence, not in themselves ap- 
proaching any direct menace of murder, but tending to 
influence more sanguinary minds to that dire result. 

In Lincoln’s case the rabid utterances of copper- 
headism, point:ng to Lincoln as the tyrant, the auto- 
cratic abuser of constitutional power, the dictator who 
was the personal embodiment and source of the Unionist 
assaults on the South—it was this which acted to spur 
on the conspirators who believed that the murder of 
Lincoln and a few of his closest advisers would upset 
the entire government. Instead, it revealed behind the 
martyred President and his wounded comrades a vast 
majority of loyal, devoted, wrath-stirred, and, at last, 
thoroughly determined people. But copperheadism had 
done its hateful work, so far as violence to a consecrated 
public servant was concerned, 

In the second case of assassination a pernicious 
spoils system of office-seeking, against which Lincoln 
himself had uttered prophetic warnings, was fathered 
and made a public issue by certain high leaders and 
factionists in Garfield’s own party, to such an extent 
as to quicken the murderous instinct of the conceited, 
disappointed office-hunter who shot that good President 
to death. In this third instance, which so wrings the 
hearts of an overwhelming majority throughout our 
reunited nation, it was the intemperate, unbridled utter- 
ances of anti-imperialism and anti-administrationism 
in varied form and color which threw on our eminently 
beloved and constitutional President, William McKin- 
Jey, a glare that attracted toward him the pervert gaze 
of anarchism, and made him a target for one of its 
basest and most sanguinary creatures. How the recent 
purveyors of anti-Presidential invective and cartoons 
must love themselves now! 

Now, together with rigid suppression of this latest 
menace, anarchy, or any like cult of whatever name, 
there should proceed also a rigid self-examination and 
self-control by each individual citizen of his utterances 
regarding that First Citizen who holds the highest of- 
fice and most tremendously responsible one in our na- 
tional gift—the President of the United States. Because 
to this general duty a heterogeneous faction has been 
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lamentably recreant it-oceurs that the man who mar- 
velously promoted domestic prosperity; who so con- 
ducted a great foreign warithat no missile of the enemy 
nor boom of hostile’ cann6n disturbed even the outmost 
coasts of our republic} and who has extended its van- 
guard, its prows of navy and of commerce, to that very 
Orient where surpassing problems of human destiny 
are to be wrought out, and where our institutions can 
exert an inealeulably valuable effect upon world-wide 
issues—it occurs that this great soul has received for 
his mortal recompense an assassin’s bullet; and while 
we the people, are possessed with faith in his imperish- 
able renown and his high place in the life everlasting 
beyond death’s veil, there is agony at our hearts for 
him and his, to whom after the years of battle we could 
have gladly rendered all earthly comfort and honor; 
but cannot, because the opportunity for that is gone by 
forever. May the solemn example teach us higher wis- 
dom and feaity. It is time! 


The World in Tears. 


More tears have been shed over the mortal remains 
of William McKinley than have ever fallen over those of 
any other human being. All the civilized nations knelt 
at his bier. No royal potentate was ever mourned more 
deeply than this plain man, who became the President 
of the greatest republic. Kings, emperors, and queens 
united in their tributes to the memory of the man who 
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sprang from the common people, and whose only title 
was the people’s gift, bestowed at the ballot-boxes. No 
living man has inspired such affection. 

When the bell on the little Methodist church in Can- 
ton, at three-thirty o’clock on Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 19th, tolled the funeral hour, a nation uncovered 
and wept. In the great, busy, whirling, selfish city of 
New York, as in every other city and hamlet in the land, 
for five minutes silence reignea, while prayers ascended 
and the voice of tearful supplication was heard on high. 
No such scene has ever before been witnessed on the face 
of the globe. 

It would not have been surprising if the common peo- 
ple had mourned the death of William McKinley and 
shed tears over the grave of the ruler ot their splendid 
republic,.but with them stood, in silent grief, the crowned 
heads of all the world, paying respectful tribute, not to 
a warrior searred with the wounds of battle or covered 
with the laurels of victory, but to the man of humble 
birth, whose most earnest efforts in life had been as the 
exponent of peace, prosperity, and good-will, who had 
sincerely believed and who had had the happy fortune 
to demonstrate that a nation’s commercial supremacy 
could be won by the arts of peace rather than the bloody 
compulsion of war. In their great grief the people re- 
membered not only their President, but also the man of 
purity, of kindly purpose and gentle disposition, whose 
domestic virtues had won their admiration and undying 
love. 

The world mourns the loss of the sagacious ruler of 
ninety million people, the tramp of whose busy feet, with 
a message of good-will to all men, has just begun to be 
heard in lands where the drum-beat alone has always 
proclaimed authority. Thus does the world pay homage 
to the great American republic that has reached the 
golden height of its glory during the chief magistracy 
of William McKinley. He was fixed by inscrutable fate 
to fall amid the splendid aggregation. of monumental 
buildings at Buffalo which marked the fruition of his 
commercial policy. He fell, as Lincoln did, just as his 
grandest work was completed. He lived to see his be- 
loved nation enjoy the marvelous prosperity which his 
policy of protection wrought, He entered the promised 
land with his people, and, had he lived, would have led 
them farther on in the journey toward unity, peace, and 
prosperity. When he fell, in the midst of all our joy 
and expectation, the hearts of the people were broken. 

President McKinley has not died in vain. His achieve- 
ments will live as long as the nation survives. He has 
inspired nobler ideals in public and private life, and thus 
has left a shining example that has stirred the pride and 
awakened the emulation of the youth of the.land. Their 
scalding tears have fallen upon his mangled body, but 
their hearts still cherish the glory that was his—a glory 
they will seek by noble living to make their own. 


The President’s Message. 


THE most significant public utterance that President 
McKinley had made, since his election, was delivered 
at Buffalo a few days before his death. Within ninety 
days the message of President Roosevelt will be read 
before Congress, and it is safe to say that it will em- 
body the earnest recommendations the late President 
made to the common people in his Buffalo speech. 
He declared himself in favor of such modifications 
of the protective tariff, in those directions in which 
the revenues are not required to encourage home indus- 
tries, as will extend and promote our markets abroad 








by reciprocity of commercial interests. He spoke for th 
engouragement by subsidies of our merchant marine, th 


completion of an isthmian canal, and the construction 
of a Pacific cable. 

It will be remarkable if these suggestions do not con 
stitute the principal recommendations of the new Presi 
dent’s message, as they were obviously the most strik 
ing and important utterances of his predecessor. Few 
Presidents have taken the public as fully into their con 
fidence as had President McKinley. On more than ec 
important occasion he outlined an important publi 
policy before taking final action, with an evident pur- 
pose to give the peeple time for its thoughtful considera 
tion and for an expression of public opinion. He could 
not have chosen a better time or place for his latest and 
most important utterance than that which he selected at 
Buffalo. He had a magnificent audience, gathered from 
every section of the country, and their approval of his 
policy was hearty and sincere. 

It was a bold thing for a Republican President, and 
one who had for years been regarded as the chief exponent 
and expounder of the doctrine of protection, as President 
McKinley had been, to advocate a departure from a 
cardinal principle of his party. That a change is neces 
sary, now that our home market is secure, and that ad 
ditional markets for our surplus products must be sought 
for abroad, few will deny. President McKinley, with his 
accustomed felicity of phrasing, gave public notice that 
“the period of exclusiveness is passed.” He said: 

“The expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable 
A policy of good-will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony 
with the spirit of tue times; measures of retaliation are 
not. If perchance some of our tariffs are no longe: 
needed for revenue, or to encourage and protect our in 
dustries at home, why should they not be employed t: 
extend and promote our markets abroad?” 

This ringing appeal for a new departure must by 
heard. It is the first question that ought to be con 
sidered at the approaching Congress. That body has 
its work already well cut out. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE American people have often been charged in re 
cent years, by a class of religious thinkers, with spiritua! 
degeneracy to a large and alarming degree. One of oui 
greatest national perils, it is said, is the growth of un 
belief, of a sordid secularism shutting out all care and 
thought of things pertaining to a life beyond. Surely 
the spirit and attitude of the American people during 
the days since the great tragedy was enacted at Buf 
falo have not confirmed this view. The spirit has been 
that of a reverent and believing people, the attitude that 
of a people who have faith in the power and efficacy o! 
prayer. He must needs have been a person dull anid 
blind to all spiritual influences and impressions who has 
missed the import and significance of the universal call 
to prayer that followed the dreadful assault upon the 
President. The supplications came not only from the lips 
of prelates and clergymen, but from men and women in 
every walk of life, of every creed and sect, including 
many who have never made open profession of religion 
It is an old and generally recognized truth that in the 
face of sudden perils or great emergencies, men disclose 
their real and true selves. May we not believe it to he 
true of a people when they are suddenly confronted with 
a grave national calamity? In this light there is ground 
for the belief that the American people to-day are reve: 
ent and God-fearing. 

The latest census returns of Canada afford confirm 
tion of the truth that currents of immigration, like the 
tides of the sea, are difficult to divert or control by arti 
ficial means. They are bound to flow, as a rule, in 
natural channels. Canada has been making strenuows 
efforts for years to attract immigration, and has ex- 
pended large sums in sending agents abroad to turn te 
feet of home-seekers toward the broad, unoccupied lan‘s 
of the Dominion. But the census returns show thit 
these efforts have been, in a large measure, fruitle:s. 
The total population of the Dominion is now 5,338,8*3, 
an increase of only 505,644 in ten years. Compared wiih 
the growth of population in the States for the same 
period, these figures seem petty and insignificant, aid 
it is not surprising that our neighbors over the border are 
downcast over the situation. One province in the East, 
Prince Edward Island, shows an actual falling off in 
population. The increase, such as it is, was practica!!y 
all in the valley of the Saskatchewan and the great plains 
of the Northwest. It is in this region, it may be added, 
that the future hope of the Dominion lies. It is a vast 
and splendid stretch of rich farming land and must cer- 
tainly be, in time, the home of a great population. In 
the meantime Canada may derive some consolation from 
the fact that she has not had the large doses of ignoranc’, 
anarchism, and mendicancy to swallow which have at times 
sorely tried the assimilative powers of the United States. 
The immigration she has received has doubtless been of 
the worthiest and most valuable class of people, and 
few of these are more to be desired than thousands of 
paupers and illiterates. 
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PEOPLE 


—=THE Kentucky State Guard has among its members 
the only boy who has been a captain in the United States 
Army. That boy is Man- 
ley Lawton, aged thir- 
teen years, bugler of Bat- 
tery A, First Battalion 
of Artillery, Kentucky 
State Guard. He is the 
son of General W. H. 
Lawton, who was killed 
in the Philippines, De- 
cember 18th, 1899. Man- 
ley went to the Philip- 
pines with his father and 
served in various com- 
mands as aid until his 
father fell. Manley was 
about eleven years of age 
when he went to Manila. 
Immediately upon his ar- 
rival there, and before 
his father had a com- 
mand, he was on the fir- 
ing line and under fire. 
Having been invited by 
General MacArthur to ac- 


MANLEY LAWTON, THE ONLY company him to the lines, 
BOY WHC HAS BEEN A CAP- 
TAIN IN THE ARMY. 





they found themselves in 
the midst of the battle 
which took place when General Lloyd Wheaton’s brigade 
advanced from San Pedro Macati to Guadalupe Ridge. 
The courage and coolness of Manley was a matter of com- 
ment on the part ot the officers. Soon after this he was 
assigned to the position of volunteer aid on his father’s 
staft, with the rank of captain. He served faithfully, 
going through the entire campaign, taking part in all 
the expeditions, and enduring the same hardships as 
the others of the command. Before starting on that long 
northern expedition with his father to Luzon, Manley 
served for some time as aid to General Fred Grant 
while the latter was stationed at Bacor. When General 
Lawton left Manila, the night of the 18th of December, 
for San Mateo, it was the first time Manley did not ac- 
company him. He was not well, and the storm was so 
great his mother detained him. The next morning his 
father fell. Manley soon returned to the United States 
with his mother, who took up her residence in Louisville, 
Ky., where lives her brother, Lieutenant’ Merton: Craig. 
Lately she has purchased a home at Pewee Valley, near 
Louisville. Manley is often seen riding about the coun- 
tryside there on a Filipino horse, which he rode in the 
war and brought to America with him. He has honest, 
earnest blue eyes, light complexion, is slight of figure, 
and is a quiet, unassuming lad who hopes some day to be 
the great soldier his father was. 

=King Edward ot England is an enthusiastic lover 
of out-door sports, as the world generally knows. As 
Prince of Wales 
he was a famil- 
iar figure at the 
Derby and other 
race-tracks, and 
owned some of 
the finest racers 
of the time. This 
particular sport, 
however, he has 
been compelled 
to abandon, out 
of deference to 
the sentiment of 
that large class 
among his Eng- 
lish subjects who 
are opposed to 
horse-racing. 
_ But in yachting, 
_eyeling, and 
_ other forms of 
recreation King 
Edward indulges 
freely. Our pict- 
ure represents 
the King taking a “ spin ” on his tricycle, for he has never 
learned the art ot riding on the two-wheeled machine. 
His Majesty, we are informed, has lately purchased a 





KING EDWARD ON HIS FAVORITE 
TRICYCLE 








THE COUNTESS OF ANCASTER, WHO IS KNOWN AS THE 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


new tricycle, filled with a free wheel. With this he 
may often be seen wheeling about the magnificent roads 
on the extensive grounds at Marlborough House, Buck- 
ingham Palace, and Sandringham. 

—=The accompanying pictures of King Edward’s nieces, 
daughters of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in 
their military uniforms, is a reminder of the fact that 
nearly all foreign princesses are honorary colonels of 
regiments. Queen Victoria, for example, was made colo- 
nel of the first regiment of Russian Dragoon Guards, and 
her eldest daughter, the Empress Frederick of Germany, 


was the colonel of two regiments. The Czarina wears 





TWO OF KING EDWARD'S NIECES, THE PRINCESSES VICTORIA 
AND MARIE OF EDINBURGH. 
From the London Sphere. 


the uniform of two German regiments and a Russian one. 
The present Empress of Germany has an honorary office 
in the Fusiliers of Schleswig-Holstein. The Princess 
Victoria, in our illustration, is the wife of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, and appears in the uniform of the Third 
Hessian Infantry. Her sister Marie, who married the 
Crown Prince of Roumania, wears the insignia of a 
colonel in a Roumanian regiment. 

=The young man from whom President Roosevelt first 
heard the news of the death of President McKinley, when 
the former, after 
his terrific Adiron- 
dack Mountain 
ride, reached the 
little settlement of 
North Creek, was 
his private secre- 
tary, William 
Loeb, Jr., of Al- 
bany, N. Y. For 
the space of three 
hours. Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was 
one of the very few 
persons in the 
United States who 
had not learned of 
the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, 
and if the scene, 
when the news was 
broken to him by 
his faithful secre- 
tary in the dark- 
ness of the stilly 
night, could be pictured, it would be impressive and his- 
toric. William Loeb, Jr., President Roosevelt’s private 
secretary, is a self-made man. He was thrown upon his 
own resources at the age of twelve, and has, through his 
industry and integrity, risen to a place of prominence. 
Mr. Loeb was born in Albany, N. Y., of German parent- 
age, October 9th, 1866, and was the eldest of six children. 
When twelve years old he was obliged to leave school and 
become a wage-earner. He saved sufficient to enable him 
to return to school, and was graduated with high honors 





WILLIAM LOEB, JR., WHO FIRST TOLD 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT OF 
MCKINLEY’S DEATH. 


from the Albany high school, an academy of conceded 
high rank. He studied stenography and became one of the 
ablest short-hand reporters at the State capital. At the 
age of twenty-one Mr. Loeb was elected official stenog 
rapher of the New York State Assembly, and this marked 
the beginning of his successful business career. He served 
as private secretary to Senator J. Sloat Fassett while 
the latter was president pro tempore of the State Senate, 
and during Fassett’s canvass for Governor in 1891. He 
executed many commissions from Governor Morton and 
others to take evidence in cases which appealed for 
executive clemency, and in 1895 served as Lieutenant- 
Governor Saxton’s stenographer, and afterward as pri 
vate stenographer of Governor Roosevelt, who has great 
confidence in Mr. Loeb’s ability, tact, and faithfulness. 
The young Albanian accompanied President Roosevelt 
to Washington, and will continue in his service at the 
White House. He is unmarried. 

=Of all the noble and philanthropic enterprises to 
which various members of the English nobility are giving 
of their time and resources, there is none which appeals 
more strongly to the heart than the special work of the 
Countess of Ancaster, who has been identified for years 
past with the English Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Her most recent appearance in this 
capacity was as chief patroness of a children’s féte, given 
in the gardens of the Royal Society, for the’ benefit of 
poor little people. Lady Ancaster is the second daughter 
of the tenth Marquis of Huntly, the mother of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby. The Earl of Ancaster, who is a heredi- 
tary Lord Great Chamberlain, will, by virtue of his office, 
have a prominent part in the coronation ceremonies which 
are scheduled to take place in the spring of 1902. 

=Colonel George B. McClellan, one of New York 
City’s foremost young men, the only son of the late 
General George 
B. McClellan, 
is one of the 
youngest men in 
Congress. He 
was born in 
Dresden, Sax- 
ony, Novem- 
ber 23d, 1865, 
while his par- 
ents were on a 
visit abroad. 
His education 
was begun on 
the continent 
under private 
tutors, and he 
was graduated 
from Princeton 
in 1886. In 1889 
he was appoint- 
ed colonel and 
advocate-gen- 
eral on the staff 
of Governor COLONEL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, ONE 
Hill. In 1888 OF THE Pong MEN IN 
Colonel McClel- 
lan began a journalistic career as a reporter, and sub- 
sequently became assistant editor on the New York 
Herald, and was also on the Journal and World. In 
1890 he was appointed auditor and treasurer of the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge, continuing in that 
position until the latter part of the year 1892, when he 
was elected president of the Board of Aldermen for the 
years 1893 and 1894. He was elected a member of Con- 
gress from the Twelfth Congressional District of New 
York, and has served continuously ever since. He has 
served on many of the important committees, particu- 
larly the committees on Ways and Means, on Military 
Affairs, and on Invalid Pensions, and has been an indus- 
trious, painstaking legistator and vigorous debater. Con- 
gressman McClellan is an ardent and aggressive Demo- 
crat, and has been a member of the Tammany Hall organ- 
ization since 1887, serving for three years as chairman 
of the committee on resolutions. He has been a delegate 
to every State convention since 1889, and a delegate to 
the Democratic National Conventions of 1896 and 1900. 
He is a member of the Union, the Princeton, the Demo- 
cratic and several other clubs. He is in the line of of- 
ficial promotion, and is one of the rising young leaders 
of his party, 
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CRADLE OF ROSES FROM NILES, O., MCKIN- PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND CABINET AWAITING THE BRINGING 


CARRYING THE BODY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT INTO THE 
OUT OF THE REMAINS AT THE CANTON METHODIST CHURCH. 


CHURCH AT CANTON. LEY’S BIRTHPLACE IN 1843. 




















THE FUNERAL PROCESSION LEAVING THE MCKINLEY HOME. 
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FLORAL TRIBUTES AT THE CEMETERY.—THE PICTURE SHOWS ONLY ABOUT ONE-TENTH OF THE WAGON-LOADS OF FLOWERS.—Photograph by James Burton, 


THE BURIAL OF THE LATE. PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


CLOSE OF THE IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES AT HIS HOME, SEPTEMBER 191H.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WreEKLY” BY Its SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, 
R. L. Dunn.—CopyRrigut By JUDGE Company, 1901. 
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PRESIDING JUSTICE 
T. J. WHITE. 








THE ERIE COUNTY JAIL. 


Justice Swiftly Dealt to 
the President’s Assassin. 


BUFFALO, September 27th, 1901.—In the same city 
hall at Buffalo 
remains of the martyred President, and where mourn- 


where thousands shed tears over the 
ing emblems in profusion still decorate the rotunda in 
which the body lay in state, Czolgosz, the assassin, went 


to his fate like a thing insensate. Justice was both swift 


and certain in the case of the murderer of President 
McKinley. In the language of the law he is already a 


doomed man. Actually, his miserable life will be snuffed 
Under the statutes he 


may not be executed until at least four weeks after sen- 


out as soon as the law allows. 


tence was pronounced. 

Czolgosz’s indictment, trial, and conviction are the 
hest examples of summary justice afforded by the Empire 
State in An indictment was reported to 
the court in thirty-eight hours from the death of the 
President. out of consideration the 
intervening Sunday, as not affording an opportunity 
for court work. An hour after the indictment was pre- 
sented, the assassin was arraigned on Monday, Septem- 
ber 16th, for the purpose of assigning him counsel. Tues- 
lay, the next day, he was formally arraigned, and on the 
Monday following, September 23d, a week and two days 
ifter the death of his victim, Czolgosz, the murderer, 
vas placed on trial and his conviction followed in the 
inbroken process of law. 

While answering to a demand that was insistent and 
seneral for quick justice, the prosecution sacrificed 
either the dignity nor the majesty of the law. The 
district Attorney, Thomas A. Penney, is a lawyer who 
‘as imbibed somewhat the inspirations of the old school. 
fe is unemotional, duty-loving, and vigorous in action. 
lis way was clear to him from the beginning of the case 
0 its climax, and he followed it out. He appreciated 
the public desire, stripped of all excited impulse, that 
the trial of Ozolgosz should not be, like that of Guiteau, 
n oceasion for notoriety-seeking, pettifogging lawyers. 
lis perspicacity went still further, and the bar of Erie 
ounty came to his aid, appreciating that a deformity 
f justice in the case would breathe scandal and be an 
insult to the memory of him whose first utterance was 
ior his assailant, “ Let no one hurt him.” 

Justice, therefore, not only worked without delay in 
ihe punishment of Czolgosz’s atrocious crime, but, what 
vas equally important, with dignity, eminent fairness, 
ind in strict conformity with established form and prec- 
edent. In this determined prosecution of the case, more- 
‘ver, anarchy and its disciples, and a sensational press, 
were cheated of the theatrical effect which they glory in, 
and the State and the nation were saved from the spec- 
‘acle of a prostitution of criminal law. 

This trial had its own peculiar setting. Czolgosz 
presented a figure which the world may look upon with- 
out solving any mere than they have solved it who 


recent times. 


This time leaves 
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prosecuted him, defended him, and have studied him 
Czol- 
gosz, who talked to his jailers when it was absolutely 
mute when he 


every hour and every day since he was arrested. 


necessary, became a entered the court 


room. His preliminary arraignment was> rather un- 
expected. During the excitement, when it was feared 


that the President’s death might bring down violence 
upon the hapless wretch, he was secretly removed to the 
penitentiary. During the days that intervened nobody 
but the people connected with the case knew whether he 
was at police headquarters, in the penitentiary, or in 
the jail. 

There was a distinct purpose in removing him to the 
jail, which was done a short time before his arraignment. 
The imposing fortress which stands across the street 
from the city and county hall, is connected with the 
court building by what is called the “tunnel of sobs,” 
a damp, reeking passage-way which was built for emer- 
gencies such as the Czolgosz case presented. Czolgosz 
passed to and from the court through this tunnel, hand- 
cuffed to the two officers who arrested him, Detectives 
Geary and Solomon, of the Buffalo department. His 
first arraignment did not attract the usual crowd. But 
to those who saw Czolgosz for the first time, standing 
there before the bar of the court, his appearance was 
more than a surprise; it was a shock. He has been 
-alled a brute and undoubtedly he is. But his looks 
defied completely the opprobrious names heaped upon 
him. 

There was no fire in the countenance, not even a 
trace of impulse or of viciousness. In general his ap- 
pearance was slovenly. He is rather. tall, somewhat 
slender, slightly stoop-shouldered and loose-gaited; and 
his clothes hung from his secant figure rather than fitted 
it. His face and head were like those of peasant heads 
one sees in the Metropolitan Art Gallery—dull, sub- 
missive, and “ bowed by the weight of centuries.” Hiss 
light-brown hair, which had grown rather long during 
his incarceration, lay in a confused, half-curly mass about 
his head. Large blue-gray eyes looked dumbly out of 
the window or at the ceiling, as if totally oblivious that 
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with every tick of the clock the earth was slipping from 
under his feet. 
neither striking nor obtrusive, but a 


His features, which are regular, were 
half-growth of 
dark beard about the chin, contrasting strangely to the 
brownish hair and an extreme waxen pallor, gavethe face 
almost an look. 
actor or a specimen of innate stupidity and stubbornness. 


uncanny Czolgosz is either a studied 
This attitude and totally negative expression, which 
never deserted him throughout the trial, remains and 
will remain until the case is buried in history, an un- 
solved puzzle. 

Czolgosz received the most distinguished considera- 
tion ever given a prisoner of his class, charged with a 
similar crime. His counsel, Hon. Loran L. Lewis and 
Hon. Robert C; Titus, both former justices of the Su- 
preme Court, were assigned to the defense at the request 
of the trustees of the Erie County Bar Association, and 
while entering into the case involuntarily and with a 
feeling of the utmost repugnance, they none the less did 
so with a determination to do their duty. “I am not 
a coward,” was Judge Titus’s own comment in accepting 
the appointment. Judge Lewis 
said, “that we accept this with great reluctance, but 
we do not see our way clear to shirk our duty.” What 
this duty meant presents a grand spectacle of. heroism 
from civil. life, where heroism is too infrequently ree- 
ognized. 

Both lawyers are well advanced in years. Judge 
Lewis, a patriarch with snow-white hair and beard, had 
even been out of active practice for some time, except 
to aet as counsel for his sons. 


* Your Honor knows,” 


Judge Titus’s retirement 
from the bench was comparatively recent. At the re- 
quest of the counsel a younger man was assigned to the 
case to assist them—Carleton E. Ladd, Judge Titus’s 
partner. These arrangements were effected not forty- 
eight hours: before the commencement of the trial. Mean- 
time Czolgosz refused to confer with his lawyers by word 
or sign, and maintained relatively the same attitude of 
indifference to his fate throughout the trial. 

Czolgosz’s trial took place in the criminal erm of the 
Supreme Court, Part III., Judge Truman J. White sit- 
ting, to which it. was transferred from the county court 
where the indictment was reported. Consequently the 
court and the personnel of the case were of the highest, 
Judge White having been on the bench for over sixteen 
years. In the prosecution the district attorney handled 
the people’s case virtually alone, assisted only by his 
office staff. Czolgosz was indicted on two counts, drawn 
with a fullness of form to cover every point in the case. 
The jury was readily obtained. The evidence for the 
people was embraced in three divisions: First. showing 
by measurements, photocraphs. and eye-witnesses the 
location and manner of the shooting; second. vroof of 
the death of Czolgosz’s victim resultant from the shoot- 
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THREE martyrs in thirty-six years. From the shoot- 
ing of Lincoln, April 14th, 1865, to the shooting of Gar- 
field, July 2d, 1881, sixteen years. From the shooting of 
Garfield to the shooting of McKinley, September 6th, 
1901, twenty years. The blood-splashed shrines are 
Washington, Elberon, N. J., and Buffalo. This is the 
epitome of the Presidency of the United States which has 
been sacrificed to appease an accursed theory which has 
less reason for existence in this country than any other 
of the civilized world. 

As commonly computed these sacrifices have occurred 
in one generation. Some of the policies of the admin- 
istration of each victim touch hands. The shots at Buf- 
falo instantly recalled the shots at Washington. As one 
stands in the shadow of the awful deed done in the midst 
of the gathering of peace and plenty, in celebration of 
the beginning of an epoch of unity between the two con- 
tinents of one-half of the earth, there appear without 
bidding the dramatic situations in the Presidential lives 
of Lincoln and Garfield. 

No panegyric yet to be uttered, no history yet to be re- 
corded, can be as inspiring or trenchant as the great, sim- 
ple fact, all the greater for its simplicity, that in the ad- 
ministration of McKinley the conditions which made the 
assassination of Lincoln possible obliterated every ves- 
tige of sectional rancor. 

It is difficult in one article to rally the more striking 
incidents in the administration of Lincoln. Were they 
not all of great moment? The personality of the man 
was sufficiently strong to keep him prominent in the 
most important affairs of his administration. In one 
respect he was greater than the situation. Admittedly 
he was greater than his party, for during his first term 
party was to a great extent minimized by the over- 
shadowing truth which demanded the saving of the 
Union. 

Jealousy and intrigue, personal and political; mis- 
chief and madness, the inevitable of revolution, these, 
and more, there were in his Presidency. Over all and 
out of all his marked individuality appeared. Not to be 
extravagant, for the coinage of sentences and the color- 
ing of situations are not necessary in the consideration 
of the First Martyr President, his voice always heard in 
the peril was like that of the Master who stilled the 
tempest. 

In the opinion of the most conservative historians of 
his administration, the Sisyphean labor of his term was 
what is concisely known as the Emancipation act. It is 
neither proper nor of particular interest now to take up 
the history of that question, forever dead. At the time 
when Lincoln grappled it few about him ventured to pre- 
dict the result. It was the untried problem of the coun- 
try. It was the vital spark of the Confederacy, as it had 
been the chief cause of its formation. 

What was the end of Emancipation? With that 
prescience which events in his life brought out, and 
which made him the leader he was, he saw in the crux of 
the situation the solution. He acted, when he was 
ready. The element of impulse never thrust itself into 
the consideration. Neither was there anything dramat- 
ic in the execution. The stroke of giant genius de- 
seended almost in mercy. The war went on with sullen 
obstinacy. After the proclamation were Vicksburg; 
Lee in Maryland and Pennsylvania; Gettysburg; the 
call for 300,000 more; Chattanooga; then the draft of 
a half million men; Grant in the Wilderness; Sherman 
at Atlarta; Sheridan at Winchester; then, the act of 
Congress, tardy it was, giving its approval to the master 
of Emancipation; the interview, two days after, at Fort 
Monroe, with representat‘ves from Richtaond with view 
of ending the war; the failure; the return to Washing- 
ton, where in sorrow the order to finish the struggle was 
emplasized. Then the light along the outlines of the 
long and weary night of years—the surrender of Lee, 
April 9th. Five days later the assassination. 

Since the shot at Buffalo many writers have drawn at- 
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Dramatic Situations in the Lives of Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. 


tention to existing conditions at the time of the first as- 
sassination, and the second, and those of the hour. It 
has been seen that each of the three martyrs was stricken 
down from different motives. After as thoughtful a sur- 
vey as is possible at this moment, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that the shot at Buffalo was the cruellest of 
all. 
GARFIELD. 


AMERICANS have been charged with being emotional. 
They admit being sympathetic. Garfield sleeps in an 
impressive mausoleum. He is the second martyr Presi- 
dent. All that a nation could do to honor one of its 
dead Presidents was done after his death. But there is 
not enough of his administration to cause a long wait. 
Th? object of this article is to treat of the striking 
events in the administration of each of the assassinated 
Presidents. If it went outside of these lines the life 
of James A. Garfield would furnish studies and situa- 
tions which did not exist in the lives of Lincoln or Me- 
Kinley. Garfield’s personality was more instantaneous 
in its magnetism. Those familiar with his remarkable 
speech in the convention at Chicago when he calmed a 
mighty sea of humanity which Conkling in his master 
effort had stirred to its depths in his nominating speech 
for Grant, readily admit this. 

ven to men versed in statecraft it seemed a waste of 
time to still the multitude of the night. Garfield did it. 
His own nomination followed. If any evidence of his 
mastery over those with whom he had differences were 
wanting it was apparent in the management of his cam- 
paign. When he went to his home in Mentor, Conkling 
and the men who stood with him for Grant passed by on 
the other side. The leaves of the forests were touched by 
frost before these same men returned. There has been 
no Republican National Convention which engendered 
such political feuds as that of 1880. It was planned and 
executed by the knight-errantry of the Republican party. 
Of a truth there were men in that convention who pre- 
ferred the triumph of what they conceived to be right 
to the honors on the heights. 

Garfield was elected. His party was continued in 
power. He became President March 4th, 1881. He was 
shot in a railroad station July 2d, the same year. He 
was on his way to board a train which would have car- 
ried him to the side of a sick wife in a cottage at Elberon, 
by the sea. Thither he was taken later, and there he 
died, September 19th, 1881, at 11 o’clock at night. In 
the four months of his administration there re-appeared 
evidences of the same spirit which had fought by inches 
in the convention a year before. The appointment of 
Judge Robertson as collector of the port of New York, 
although a local appointment, became a party question 
which, had Garfield lived, would have surely tested his 
capacity as a leader. There were lined up for the fray 
the adroit Blaine, representative of the administration, 
with Conkling on the other side, who was strengthened 
by the friends of Grant, who could not forget the defeat 
of their old commander at Chicago. 

These incidents are referred to here in order to ex- 
plain, if any explanations are necessary, why the as- 
sassination of President Garfield, cruel, horrible, and 
merciless as it was, did not strike the sympathetic chord 
of an entire nation as did the shots at Buffalo. The time 
of Garfield’s administration, as already shown, was a 
trifle beyond the third of a year. But enough had tran- 
spired in the sixteen weeks and one day to convince the 
country that his administration, had he lived, would have 
been exciting politically, but unquestionably brilliant. 
He was magnetic in all he did, and he drew about him 
men who were skilled in controlling others. 


McKINLEY. 


In the life of McKinley as citizen, congressman, State 
executive, and President there was an absence of many 
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of the lines which made up the official lives of the other 
martyrs. It is doubtful whether, when the world shall 
have traveled far beyond the grave at Canton, when that 
calm dispassionate hour shall come when men shall sit 
by the hearthstones of their homes, at an hour when 
Garfield said the men of this country made up their 
minds—it is doubtful if at such time the estimate now 
made by the civilized world of the character of William 
McKinley will be materially changed. The hazard is 
made that the estimate will be intensified. 

This hazard is not based on the emotion of the hour. 
Mr. McKinley has—for want of a sentence which seems 
to be tardy in coming up—grown upon the peoples of two 
continents. Lincoln grew, but not quite like McKinley. 
Lincoln grew in the hearts of his countrymen because 
of his sorrows and great humanity. McKinley grew be- 
cause in some way, yet to be more fittingly explained, 
his heart beat in unison with the better nature of his 
countrymen. He had the “touch of nature” which the 
only man who knew how to state it said “ makes the 
whole world kin.” 

In the beginning of his first administration those who 
did not know him felt that he was timid. This was not 
said in any degree of disrespect. As he advanced, as 
he found himself unexpectedly face to fae’ with events 
requiring thought, the country in some way which it 
did not quite understand at the time, began trusting 
him for the possession of the very quality which it had 
charged against him. It should be understood, and doubt- 
less is in many quarters, that McKinley came into the 
Presidency when the people were in grave doubt. During 
his first campaign—so it is spoken of in our country— 
the commercial and financial interests of the country 
were alarmed. Whether they were justified is not the 
question. Interests seemed to be converging to panic. 

Soon after McKinley’s election some of the promises 
made by him and party leaders began assuming fulfill- 
ment. Business became, commercially speaking, settled. 
He met the Spanish war fearlessly, as he had met the 
financial issues. When the question of expansion fol- 
lowed he met that with the same firmness. The latter 
question was made an alarm-cry by the opposition, but 
McKinley stood firm. In his re-election the country 
gave him an emphatic indorsement of confidence. 

Looking back hurriedly over his life as President one 
fact stands out as clear cut as a mast against a clear sky. 
He was not ambitious for himself—at least, not more so 
than any leader should be whose purpose it is to serve 
his country first. If anything is necessary to prove this 
the fact that he was not a daring man stands to his 
credit. If he had been he would have taken hazards. 
He asked advice. He was no more potential than any 
man in his Cabinet. But at the last moment, when the 
question of responsibility presented itself, McKinley car- 
ried the load. 

The force of the man as a leader was exemplified 
when the gold standard law was before Congress. The 
writer was in Washington that winter. He well remem- 
bers how the quiet, courteous persuasion of the President 
disintegrated opposition and crystallized it into support. 
without a discord. In the opinion of such men as Allison. 
Lodge, Vest (Democrat), Cullum, Frye, Spooner, and 
men whose opinions are always at par, McKinley proved 
himself a statesman and a leader and a financier, in the 
advocacy of that measure and in securing its passage 

Finally: McKinley was incapsble of a mean act. His 
nature was foreign to malice, envy, and hatred. He had 
no enemies to punish. He knew how to disarm criticism. 
He was accessible to the poorest. He was considerate of 
all. His domestic life was so tender that all good women 
praised him and wept when he was stricken down. 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man.” 


FRANK H. Brooks. 
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Story of the Stirring Career of an Extraordinary Man—His Work as a Scholar and Reformer—What He Has Done 
as a Legislator, Administrator, Soldier, and Executive—His Advantages Over All the Other Second 


‘ties 


CHAPTER I. 

HEREDITY; environment; education; experience in 
political office in many fields; intelligent study of 
American history and American institutions; residence 
in the East and the West; affiliation with the South 
through his mother, a native of Georgia; association 
with all sorts and conditions of men. These are the 
basie qualifications of the United States’s twenty-fifth 
President. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’s formula for the adequate 
training of a man—to begin with his grandfather and 
grandmother—has been followed in the case of Theodore 
Roosevelt. In him there is a mingling of the Dutch, the 
Scotch, the Irish, and the French Huguenots. From the 
first-named race he has gained solidity and stability; 
from the second, acuteness; from the third, aggressive- 
ness and generosity; from the fourth, vivacity, imagi- 
nation, and audacity. The resultant of this blending of 
the blood of many races is virility, originality, candor, 
intelligence, integrity, daring, balance. 

Eight generations of the President’s family have re- 
sided in the American metropolis. From 1652, back in 
the days of John De Witt as the head of the Dutch re- 
public, when Klass Martenson Roosevelt left Holland 
and landed in New Amsterdam, down to the present 
hour, the contemporary records and city directories of 
that city, under its different designations and various 
political connections, have contained the names of one 
or more Roosevelts. For two and a half centuries they 
have been conspicuous figures in the business, social, 
and political affairs of New York. The life and the 
environment of all these generations of Roosevelts is 
part of the mental and moral equipment of the Presi- 
dent. His father, also Theodore, was prominent in the 
financial, philanthropic, and social activities of New 
York for many years, and died there a little over two 
decades ago. The President himself was born in New 
York on October 27th, 1858. 

Colonel Roosevelt, who was graduated at Harvard in 
1880, at the age of twenty-one, was elected to the New 
York Legislature (and was its youngest member) at twen- 
ty-three; was a candidate for mayor of New York City at 
twenty-eight ; was appointed a member of the National 
Civil-service Commission at Washington by President Har- 
rison at thirty-one; was made president of the New York 
City police board at thirty-seven; was selected as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy by President McKinley at 
thirty-nine; participated in the Cuban war as lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel of the Rough Riders at forty; was 
elected Governor of New York in the same year; became 
Vice-President and President of the United States at 
forty-three, and is four years younger than the youngest 
of the country’s other Presidents, Ulysses 8. Grant. 

In the midst of these multifarious and exacting activi- 
ties Colonel Roosevelt has found time to ranche in the 
far West, to hunt big game in the Rocky Mountains and 
on the plains, to make memorable stumping tours, and 
{o write more books which people have read than did all 
the other Presidents put together, from Washington to 
McKinley. Possessing a competency from birth upward, 
which in the hands of most other men would have induced 
idleness, Theodore Roosevelt has led a life which, in the 
range and arduousness of its activities, has had few 
parallels in the United States or any other country. At 
an age when the average public man has still a career 
to make, Colonel Roosevelt has become an international 
figure. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ Youne Roosevelt has started out to reform the uni- 
verse,” were the words of a veteran member of the As- 
sembly at Albany in the early months of 1882, at which 
time and in which body President Roosevelt’s political 
career opened. If this was to be his task, New York was 
certainly an appropriate place to begin it. The spasm 
ot public virtue which seized that State at the time, ten 
years earlier, when it overthrew the Tweed ring, had 
spent its force. Some of the old abuses had been left 
untouched; many of those which had been removed had 
returned; in the growth in population and wealth in the 


decade many new abuses had been generated. In the 
sessions of 1882, 1883, and 1884, in which he served, he 
assailed many of these, old and new, and he corrected 
some of them. 

The writer of this article remembers how, in an inter- 
view with him in Albany in the spring of 1882, he was 
impressed with the tremendous energy and the exuberant 
enthusiasm of the youthful member from New York’s 
Twenty-first Assembly District, and how, under the spell 
of that earnestness and self-confidence, he predicted in a 
New York paper that that member would yet reach the 
Presidency. Thomas G. Alvord (“ Old Salt ’’) 
New York Legislature’s veterans of those days, declared 
that Roosevelt arrogated to himself the leadership in his 
party in that chamber an hour after he first took the 
oath of office. His colleagues, however, were quickly 
compelled to accept him at his own appraisement. He 
became the spokesman of his party in the Assembly be- 


, one of the 


fore he was in that body a year, and was made—the 
party then being in the minority—its candidate for 
speaker. In one session he was chairman of several im 
portant committees, among which was that on cities. 

From the first his stalwart honesty and independence 
were marked. He refused to affiliate with rings or 
cliques. Corruption and dishonesty of all sorts, in both 
parties and in every guise, he fiercely assailed. He de 
nounced and defied bosses. With his first entrance into 
public life his career as a reformer began. He intro- 
duced the first intelligently-drawn civil-service bill ever 
presented in the New York Legislature. By an odd 
coincidence, this was signed by Governor Cleveland at 
nearly the same time in 1883 that the civil-service re- 
form measure drafted by Dorman B. Eaton and cham- 
pioned by Senator George H. Pendleton passed the Re- 
publican Congress at Washington and received the sig- 
nature of President Arthur. 

By another strange conjunction of circumstances the 
author of the New York civil-service law was, through 
appointment as civil-service commissioner by President 
Harrison in 1889, put in a position in which, for half a 
dozen years, the enforcement of the national reform was 
largely in his hands. Many of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic politicians were against the civil-service act. 
Many members of Congress of both parties who voted 
for it did so on account of the tremendous popular press- 
ure for its enactment which the assassination of Gar- 
field by a demented office-seeker two years earlier in- 
cited. These Congressmen would have been glad to see 
the act die from inanition, as the one signed by Grant 
in 1873 did, through the refusal of Congress, largely on 
account of the hostility of Senator Conkling, to make 
an appropriation in 1874 for its continuance. 

Commissioner Roosevelt did not share in this feeling. 
He gave vigorous operation to the civil-service act, and 
for at least two reasons. He emphatically favored this 
law. He believed that every law, bad and good, ought to 
be enforced, so that, if bad, the people can force their 
repeal, and the statute-book cease to be cumbered by 
them. He enforced this act so vigorously and intelli- 
gently, and called down upon himself the hostility of the 
party workers on both sides so impartially, that when 
President Cleveland, in 1893, succeeded President Harri- 
son he asked Harrison’s appointee to remain in office. 
which he did for two years longer. In his six years of 
service he added 20,000 posts to the list under the scope 
of the merit law, or more than were placed on that roll in 
an equal length of time before or since. 

Called to be president of the police board of New 
York City in 1895, he assailed the corruptionists, trick- 
sters, and incompetents in his jurisdiction as vigorously 
as he had attacked abuses while in the Legislature and at 
the head of the Civil-service Commission. Blackmailers, 
bribers, bulldozers, and bushwhackers of all sorts com- 
bined against him, but he overthrew them all, or nearly 
all. He enforced the liquor and Sunday laws, reformed 
and transformed the police force from Superintendent 
Byrnes (whose removal he secured) down, punished the 
shiftless and venal, and praised and aided the honest 
and efficient, and when, in 1897, he accepted President 
McKinley’s appointment as Assistant Secretary of the 
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Navy, he left New York City with a better police force 
and fewer abuses than it had had previously for half a 
century. 

In the last-named post, when he was virtually the 
head of the Navy Department for a time, he was a Car- 
not who “ organized victory.” He foresaw the Spanish 
war a year before it came, collected ammunition, insisted 
on the practice of marksmanship by all the vessels, and 
made the navy ready. Said the late Cushman K. Davis, 
head of the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations, 
‘If it had not been for Roosevelt, Dewey would not have 
been able to strike the blow that he dealt at Manila. 
Roosevelt’s sagacity, energy, and promptness saved us.” 
When the war of 1898 started he was one of the first 
volunteers to enter it. He attracted to his banner the 
most typical corps—college graduates, plainsmen, polo 
players, and cowboys—of Americans who served in the 
war, and he gave himself and them a world reputation 
as fighters. 


CHAPTER III. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT’ power with the people has been 
shown in many connections. In 1886, after ne left the 
Legislature at Albany, and before he went to Washington 
as civil-service commissioner, he was the Republican can- 
didate for mayor of New York in the triangular canvass 
in which the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt was the Democratic 
standard bearer and Henry George was the nominee of 
the labor and other elements. Hewitt was elected, but 
Roosevelt polled more votes than had been east for any 
Republican candidate for mayor of New York before that 
time, and it was believed he would have been elected had 
not many Republicans voted for Hewitt in order to ren- 
der George’s defeat certain. 

His campaign for Governor of New York, the nomi- 
nation for which he obtained immediately after the end 
of his service in the war of 1898, was memorable for 
its excitement and picturesqueness, and though Parker 
(Democrat) had carried the State for Court of Appeals 
judge in 1897 by 61,000, Roosevelt won it in 1898 by a 
lead of 18,000 over Van Wyck. Mr. McKinley’s renomi- 
nation for President in 1900 was, long before the conven- 
tion met, seen to be inevitable, and by acclamation. — It 
was equally manifest that Colonel Roosevelt’ was the 
choice of an overwhelming majority of his party for 
Vice-President. He refused the eandidacy repeatedly, 
but the convention, acting under an imperative demand 
from his party all over the country, forced it upon him, 
and he received every delegate’s vote except his own. He 
was the centre of interest in the convention. Such en- 
thusiasm in the selection of a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent had never been seen before in the convention of any 
party. , 

The enthusiasm which he aroused in the convention of 
1900 was spread over a large part of the country in the 
canvass. The campaign which he made was_ never 
equaled in the number of States covered, the interest 
excited, and the number of persons addressed. The eam- 
paigns which Douglas made in 1860, Greeley in 1872, and 
Blaine in 1884 were historic in those respects, but not 
one of these candidates at those dates made a tenth as 
many speeches as Roosevelt did last year. He traveled 
22,000 miles, made 673 addresses, many of them of more 
than an hour in duration, visiting 567 towns, and speak- 
ing to 3,500,000 people. Most of this itinerary was 
in the middle West and the trans-Mis“issippi region, 
throughout all of which Colonel Roosevelt has always 
been a favorite. 

One of Colonel Roosevelt’s gatherings was especially 
notable for its size, its exuberance, the number of ele- 
ments which it represented, and the enthusiasm and im- 
partiality with which it musically voiced the feelings of 
all sections. It was in St. Louis, that central point of the 
meridians and the parallels, the mingling place of the 
North and the South, the West and the East. The meet- 
ing was in the Coliseum, the largest auditorium met by 
Colonel Roosevelt on his tour. In the vast hall were 
crowded 15,000 people. As many more were close to the 
building on the outside so as to eatch a glimpse of him 
as he passed into it and out of it. As Hé entered the 
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hall the cheers shook the structure, and the thousands 
of flags and handkerchiefs waved like a forest in a tor- 


“é 


nado. The audience sang “ America,” in which the ora- 
tor joined. The bands, successively and miscellane- 
The Bonnie Blue 
Flag,” “ Marching Through Georgia,” “‘ Maryland, My 
Maryland,” “ The Red, White, and Blue,” “ Dixie,” and 


‘*Star-spangled Banner.” It was a striking exhibit of 
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ously, played “ John Brown’s Body, 


the number and variety of the ingredients which form 
the composite called the American. The demonstration 
was a magnificent tribute to the popularity of Colonel 
Roosevelt, particularly in the West. It was chiefly from 
the West that he received the 2,000 invitations to make 
addresses that came to him between January Ist, 1901, 
and the assassination of President McKinley. 
CHAPTER IV. 

THE list of Colonel Roosevelt’s qualifications for the 
Presidency is long and varied. No other man who ever 
became President, not even Washington or Monroe, 
ever traveled so far and mingled with so many varieties 
of people before attaining that office as has the coun- 
try’s present chief executive. No other President except 
Jefferson had so broad a range of accomplishments and 
intellectual interests. None except John Quincy Adams 
and Garfield equaled him in education and in knowledge 
of the country’s history and politics. Not all of the 
other Presidents together, beginning with Washington 
and coming down to McKinley, have written so many 
books which the public has read. Colonel Roosevelt’s suc 
cess as Governor of the greatest State in the Union shows 
his ability in high executive station. He is the one 
Presidential aspirant in the country whose cnances for 
reaching that post by election could not be injured by 
service in the Vice-Presidency. The Vice-Presidency has 
commonly been considered to be the last stopping-place 
on the downward track to oblivion. The number of in- 
vitations for addresses received by its present. incum- 
bent in the past six months from all parts of the coun- 
try and the enthusiasm which his appearance evoked 
wherever he went shows that this assumed fatality at- 
taching to the Vice-Presidency depends on the man as 
much as it does on the post. 

Compared with the other Vice-Presidents—John Tyler, 
Millard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, and Chester A. Ar- 
thur—at the time when the death of the President sent 
them to a higher office, Theodore Roosevelt has some 
striking and significant advantages. He has had a much 
wider public experience, civil and military, than any 
of them ever had. He is far better acquainted than 
any of them was with all sections of the country, and 
with their people and their ideas. He was on better 
terms with the President whom he succeeds and with the 
leaders of his party than any of those four was with his 
predecessor and with the magnates on his side. His 
mental equipment is larger than was that of any of 
them. His personality makes an immeasurably more 
powerful appeal to the imagination of his countrymen 
than theirs ever did. 

The administration of each of those except Arthur’s 
was a failure, and Arthur’s made a break in the con- 
tinuity of his predecessor. A fierce factional fight pre- 
cipitated by Clay in pushing to the front his project 
for the re-establishment of the United States Bank, which 
Jackson had killed a few years earlier, provoked Tyler’s 
vetoes. These sent all his Cabinet into retirement ex- 
cept Secretary of State Webster, who also stepped down 
not long after he had finished the treaty which settled 
the controversy with England. This Clay-Tyler feud 
wrecked Tyler's administration and seriously hampered 
the Whig party. 

Fillmore, the Northern man, was more obsequious to 
slavery than the Southern man and slave-holder Taylor 
would have been had he lived, and he signed all the 
measures collectively. called the compromise of 1850. 
One of these, the fugitive-slave law, sent tens of thou- 
sands of persons out of the Whig party, and was one of 
the reasons for the overwhelming defeat of the Whigs 
in the canvass of 1852, in which they carried only four 
States—Vermont, Massachusetts, Kentucky. and Ten- 
nessee—as compared with twenty-seven which went to 
Pierce, the Democratic candidate. Lincoln’s reconstruc- 
tion policy, which would have taxed his powers if he had 
lived, Johnson attempted to carry out, after Lincoln’s 
death, without having any of Linecoln’s tact or any of 
his influence over the dominant Republican party. 

Arthur organized a conservative and acceptable ad- 
ministration, which surprised as well as pleased the 
country. At the outset, however, he was an object of 
considerable distrust. Arthur’s accession to power -was 
a triumph of one faction of his party—the faction which 
had been beaten in the national convention—over the 
element which had won the chief prize in that assem- 
blage. 

In the party which controls the government to-day 
there are no factions, differences, or distractions. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has told the country that: he will con- 
tinue the policy carried out by his predecessor. The 
confidence. which the American people have in him is 
eloquently shown by the advances in all sorts of specula- 
tive properties which have taken place since his acces- 
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sion to office. Europe shares in this feeling, as is 
proven by the heavy purchases of American securities 
which are made on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
world, whose attention is attracted to the United States 
with especial interest at the present moment, sees that 
in no other part of the earth are the internal conditions 
so favorable as they are here, and that for no other 
section of the universe does the future hold out such 
CHARLES M. HARVEY. 
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magnificent promise. 


Justice Swiftly Dealt to 
the President’s Assassin. 


(Continued from page 305.) 
ing; third, proof of premeditation in anarchistic affilia 
tions and utterances, and in testimony touching upon 
his own statements and movements. 

This was brought out conclusively through practically 
the same witnesses, although fewer in number, who gave 
evidence before the grand jury. The question of the 
prisoner’s sanity did not figure in the case with any 
degree of prominence for the reason that Czolgosz’s stub- 
born attitude practically precluded any defense what- 
soever. The most his counsel could do was to see that he 
had every right to which he was entitJed in law. Further- 
more, the prosecution had prepared itself with the evi- 
dence of alienists of eminent standing, including Dr. 


. Floyd 8. Crego and Dr. Joseph Fowler, to establish his 


sanity beyond disproof. 

In one other particular this cause célébre offers an ex- 
ample. Superintendent Bull, of the Buffalo police depart- 
ment, took the press arrangements of the trial into his 
own hands, and successfully resisted the attempt of the 
yellow newspapers to convert the occasion into a sensa- 
tion mongering enterprise. Badgering was of no avail, 
although generously employed, and in place of a court 
room packed with a senseless number of reporters and 
‘special commissioners,” to say nothing of artists, to 
meet the fictitious requirements of a certain class of 
journals, out-of-town papers were allowed only a single 
representative, and ‘“ snap-shooters” were excluded 
from the court room entirely. Local newspapers were 
allowed two men, the Associated Press two men, and the 
other news associations one man each. It was a coura- 
geous measure and drew upon him the wrath of the 
journalistic ogres, but General Bull is a man with a 
mind of his own, and did his duty well. It was a 
service to both the State and the nation, and might 
properly be applied wherever similar occasion arises. 

FRANKLIN COE. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 

SIGNIFICANT facts in regard to cancer, its nature and 
causes, are brought out in a recent publication by Dr. 
Irving Phillips Lyon, pathologist to the University of 
Buffalo, based on extensive and prolonged investigations 
in that city. Dr. Lyon’s studies lead him to favor the 
parasitic origin of cancer and to regard it as associated 
with certain localities, races, and modes of life. The 
figures for the period of nineteen years (1880 to 1899) 
showed that German wards in Buffalo with a mean popu- 
lation of 104,753 had 888 cases of death from cancér, 
while those inhabited largely by native-born Americans 
with a population of 109,527 had 450 cases. The “ Ger- 
man ” wards include Poles, as the latter came from Ger- 
man Poland, and it was found impossible to separate the 
two races. On the other hand, the Italian quarters, 
though densely populated, showed a low ratio of cancer 
mortality. The highest cancer-ratio prevailed among the 
lrish population—viz., 6.40 times that of the native 
Americans; then came Germans and Poles, whose ratio 
was 4.81, while among the Italians it was the lowest of 
all foreigners—viz., 1.93. In the native-born Americans 
the male cases of cancer were to the female cases as 50 or 
60 to 100. 


An eminent Swiss physician, Dr. Theodore Zangger, 
has recently issued a résumé of upward of one hundred 
cases of whooping-cough treated principally by prepara- 
tions of quinine. The cases referred to were children 
under six years of age, the youngest being two, five, and 
eight weeks, respectively. There was no fatal case ob- 
served, though five cases came under treatment with 
single pneumonia, sometimes of a very severe type. The 
number of paroxysms of whooping-cough never exceeded 
thirty-two in twenty-four hours, and they decreased rap- 
idly during the second week of treatment. The general 
state of health on discharge, generally after two, three, or 
four weeks of treatment, was often so good that a change 
of air seemed unnecessary. Tannate of quinine proved of 
little effect; the best results were obtained from hydro- 
chlorate of quinine dissolved in water and administered 
in milk in doses of from one to three grains three times 
a day before meals, according to the age of the patient. 
Very good results were also obtained from the exhibition 
of euchinin in the form of a powder, which has the ad- 
vantage of being almost tasteless and can more readily be 
administered to children. The dose varied from two to 
six grains two or three times a day before meals. Wet 
packs reaching from the armpits to the ankles had a very 
soothing effect, when properly applied and well covered 








with flannel, and were left on for two or three hours or 
for the whole night; in case of concomitant pneumonia 
they can be renewed several times in twenty-four hours. 

It is reported, on what appears to be excellent au- 
thority, that pure apple cider may be used with good ef- 
fect as a preventive and a cure of small-pox. The dis- 
covery of this new and wonderful medicinal value in 
apple juice is attributed to Arizona physicians. It ap- 
pears that during an epidemic of the dread disease in 
that Territory last winter an attendant in a pest-house 
discovered by accident that the use of pure apple cider 
was helping his patients, one of them having received a 
quantity from the East and distributed it among his 
fellow-sufferers. Resident physicians made tests with 
cider on other patients and found most gratifying re- 
sults. A pint each day, in doses each hour, drove away 
the eruption in from five to fifteen days, and ten patients 
were entirely cured and discharged within a month. The 
medical fraternity in Arizona and regions adjacent have 
followed up the matter with other experiments and in- 
vestigations all of which have proved satisfactory. This 
will be good news to the farmers of the Eastern States 
and other parts of the country where the products of the 
apple orchard during the past few years have brought 
distressingly low prices. That cider has valuable medici- 
nal qualities has long been the belief of country people 
by whom it has been used in combination with wild 
cherry or other ingredients for various ailments. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


Tue State insurance commissioner of Minnesota, dis- 
cussing fraternal insurance, says, truthfully, that many 
appear to think that because a society is conducted upon 
the fraternal plan it must be safe and sound, but that 
this idea is absolutely fallacious. He points out the need 
of legislation which will require that the premium pay- 
ments made under the policy or certificate contracts of 
fraternal orders shall be sufficient to create an adequate 
reserve to secure the face of the policy at its maturity. 
Commissioner Dearth says that no one can question the 
fact that the mortality cost in a fraternal society is 
bound to equal that of any old-line company, and there- 
fore the only element whereby insurance protection can 
be furnished by a fraternal order for a less sum than 
that charged by any other class of companies is in the 
matter of expense. He adds the vital statement that the 
sworn reports of the various fraternal societies filed with 
the Minnesota State insurance department show that 
their average percentage of expense, to each dollar of 
mortality-cost, exceeds that of the old-line companies, 
excepting in a very few cases, in which the societies have 
an unusually large membership. This disposes of the 
main argument, constantly used, in favor of the bene- 
ficial orders. Their cheapness is all that recommends 
them, and it will be seen from the statement of Com- 
missioner Dearth that this cheapness is altogether at 
the expense of security. 1f there is anything in which a 
man should seek the highest guarantees of security and 
permanence it should be in his life-insurance policies, 
Let the members of the fraternal orders bear this im- 
portant fact constantly in mind. 


“Pp.” Hamilton, O.: Its standing is not of the highest, and 
opinions of insurance companies differ as to whether it can carry 
out its present plans successfully. ; ‘ a 

“M.,”’ Lynn, Mass.: Are you not in error in giving me the 
name of the company? The Mutual Life is not an assessment 
association. Perhaps you have been imposed upon. 

““V..” Oakland, Cal.: It has an appearance that is not alto- 
gether favorable to the prospects of the concern, The general 
belief is that it is struggling to maintain its position and that it 
will shortly be put to its severest test. 

“H.,” Albany, N. Y.: The company will be put to the real test 
probably within the next few months. Whether it will succeed or 
jot is problematical. If the returns would be small, it might be 
wise for you to pursue a conservative course. Your time and 
labors in some other direction would probably yield you as good 
results. 

*“K.,”’ Geneseo, Ill.: I do not believe in the plan. It is 
plausible in its form, but similar to others that have been repeat- 
edly tried and failed. There is no reasonable security in any form 
of insurance outside of that which the strong, well-established, 
old-line companies have adopted, as the result of years of experi- 
win Pig careful study by the ablest life-insurance men in the 
world. 

“V.,” Albany, N. Y.: The association is gradually changing 
its business to conform with the requirements of the old-line 
companies. How successfully this tremendous task can be accom- 
plished remains to be seen. The transformation, it is expected, 
will be finally consummated at the beginning of the new year. 
Insurance-sauthorities differ as to whether the change can be made 
successfully. The case you refer to is much like that of many 
others that have been called to my attention. If the party were 
insurable in any other company—I mean a strong old-line con- 
cern—I would drop the policy and take out a new one, but, consid- 
ering the amount of money you have spent, it might be as well 
to continue it, at least for the present, and await results. 

_.“* P.,” Newport, Ark.: If the policy in question is an ordinary 
life policy, with a twenty-year distribution period, at the end of 
that time the insured will have the option of various settlements 
as follows: (1) He can draw the surplus in cash and continue 
the policy; (2) he can surrender the policy for the reserve and 
cash dividend (surplus); (3) he can have the cash dividend con- 
verted into additional insurance, on medical examination, and 
continue the policy for the total amount; (4) he can have a 
paid-up policy and draw the dividend in cash, and so on. Some 
of these options are separately guaranteed (e. g., reserve, paid-up, 
etc.). These the company will quote on the insured’s request. 
Other options depend on the surplus, which cannot be foretold. 

G., Brooklyn. Your experience with the American Legion 
of Honor is precisely that which thousands of others have had 
with fraternal beneficial orders. The increase in assessments now 
makes the policy, you say, cost at the rate of $100 per thousand. 
a higher rate than is charged by any old-line company, and yet 
we are told that the fraternal orders offer the cheapest insurance! 
Che members are subject to the by-laws and constitution of the 
Legion, and I doubt if you have any recourse excepting to with- 
draw from membership or to continue to pay exorbitant assess- 
ments. If my expectations of life were good and I were a 
member, I would withdraw. The Legion reported losses and 
claims on policies or certificates unpaid, at the close of 1808. 
aggregating $215,000. During 1899, 516 policies were issued 
or written and 2,741 ceased to be in force. 
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Interesting Facts 


REAR-ADMIRAL BENHAM. AON. 





ISIDORE RAYNER, 
Counsel for Schley. 


About Naval 


By Waldon Faweett. 





REAR-ADMIRAL RAMSAY. 


Courts 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE 8. C. LEMLY. 


of 


ADMIRAL DEWEY. 








THE action of Admiral Dewey, at the opening session 
of the Schley court of inquir;, in suggesting to Judge- 
Advocate Lemly that he refer to the officer whose con- 
duct is under investigation as the applicant instead of 
the accused, conveys a very accurate idea of how fine 
a regard for justice characterizes the naval inquiries of 
the present day and how much at fault is the popular 
impression that sentence is often passed upon offending 
warriors of the sea without very much regard to the 
character or strength of the evidence against them. 

A trial in the United States Navy must partake of 
one of three forms: a court of inquiry, a general court- 
martial, or a court-martial. A court of in- 
quiry or a general court-martial can be ordered only by 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the commander-in-chief of the American fleets 
The 
inquiry is employed exclusively for the investigation of 


summary 


on foreign stations. form known as the court of 
the conduct of commissioned officers, while the general 
court-martial embraces investigations of the conduct of 
officers and also the trial of enlisted men charged with 
murder or other crimes, or serious breaches of discipline, 
such as an assault upon an officer. A summary court, 
which may be ordered at any time by the commanding 
officer of any ship or station, corresponds to the police 
court on shore, and deals with minor offenses o: all kinds 
of which the enlisted men may be guilty. 

These three forms have been so outlined possibly as 
to give the impression that each has distinct functions, 
and yet, in reality a court of inquiry is presumably 
merely a preliminary to a general court-martial. In a 
word, it may be said to correspond to a grand jury on 
shore, and just as a grand jury reviews the facts in any 
case brought to their attention, to determine whether or 
not the circumstances make it justifiable to bring the 
person or persons implicated before the bar of justice, so 
the naval court of inquiry insures a competent prelimi- 
nary examination and en ibles an officer to present a de- 
fense and, if possible, to puncture some of the charges 
made against him without having been subjected to the 
stigma of a court-martial. 

Contrary to an impression which has gained consid- 
erable credence the mere fact of the investigation by a 
court of inquiry of the career of an officer or of his con- 
duct on any particulsr occasion does not of itself imply 
any reproach. Indeed, not infrequently a court of in- 
quiry is convened, as in the case of Rear-Admiral Schley, 
at the special request of some officer who, jealous of his 
good record, is desirous of officially settling some dispute 
or securing a formal decision as to his conduct upon 
which historians might, from ignorance or undue influ- 
ence, place a different construction after he had passed 
away. 

Of course the naval officer appearing before a court 
of inquiry has, by virtue of the difference in the posi- 
tions, many privileges which are denied to an individual 
against whom a grand jury is investigating a charge of 
criminal conduct. One of the most important of these 
privileges is the right to challenge members of the court 
for cause, and it was of this privilege that Admiral 
Sehley took advantage in challenging the qualifications 
of Rear-Admiral Howison to serve as a member of the 
most important of all American courts of inquiry. 

The officer under investigation by the court is entitled 
to representation by civilian counsel and may summon 
witnesses to testify in his behalf. In view of the fact 
that very often the most important witnesses for the 
defense, as well as for the prosecution, are naval officers, 
the officer under investigation is, to a certain extent, at 
the merey of the Navy Department in the matter of 
securing witnesses, and it will be remembered that the 
evident indisposition of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Hackett to summon the witnesses for Admiral Semey was 
one of the unpleasant features of the preparations for 
the present court of inquiry, but this was afterward 
adjusted satisfactorily. If he does not so desire, the 
officer under investigation need not appear at all at the 
sessions of the court, but may intrust his interests en- 


tirely to his counsel. Such a method of procedure is, 
however, unusual, and has not been adhered to by Ad- 
miral Schley in the case of the court now gathered. 

The position of the judge advocate is a highly im- 
This official 
corresponds to the prosecuting attorney in an ordinary 


portant one at a naval court of inquiry. 


trial and is entitled to the assistance of civilian counsel. 
This serves to direct attention to another important 
precedent which has been established by the Schley court 
of inquiry. When the Navy Department made applica- 
tion to the Attorney-General of the United States for 
legal talent to assist Judge-Advocate Lemly, the request 
was denied on the ground that inasmuch as the President 
of the United States had promoted the officer under in- 
vestigation since the occurrence of the actions embodied 
in the charges which go to make up the precept or “ in- 
structions ” to the court, the theory of the necessity of 
prosecution could not be reasonably sustained. 

While persons in the naval service are always under 
the necessity of answering a summons to appear as wit- 
nesses at a court of inquiry, civili ins cannot be compelled 
to appear in that capacity. The Schley court of inquiry, 
however, affords proof that very few civilians are dis- 
posed to shirk duty of this kind. The naval witnesses 
may, of course, be punished for contempt, and should a 
civil witness be suspected of perjury he would in all 
probability be prosecuted in the civil courts. 

The main objections to be urged against courts of in- 
quiry in general are not present in the case of the Schley 
tribunal. Ordinarily the finding of a court of inquiry 
is not final, and may be revised again and again, if the 
convoking authority desires to introduce new evidence. 
Even then the findings may be kept secret, and if the 
Navy Department desires to withhold it neither accused 
nor accuser can obtain a copy of the record of the proceed- 
ings of the court. None of these things will happen in 
the case of the Schley court, however. In this case the 
court is required to give an opinion and the case cannot 
be reopened. The findings of a court of inquiry are, of 
course, supposed to either furnish evidence for, or show 
Thus the Schley 
court of inquiry may completely exonerate Admiral 
Schley, may recommend that he be court-martialed, or 
finally may recommend that Admiral Sampson be sum- 
moned to appear before a court-martial. Even when the 
findings are submitted the President or the Secretary of 
the Navy is not obliged to carry out the recommendations 


the needlessness of, a court-martial. 


made unless he so desire. 

There have been several famous courts of inquiry in the 
history of the American navy. One of the most notable 
of these grew out of the dispute between Commodore Oli- 
ver Hazard Perry, commander of the American fleet at 
the battle cf Lake Erie, and Captain Jesse D. Elliott, in 
command of the ship Niagara at the same battle, as to 
the degree of credit to which the latter vessel was entitled 
for the victory and the share of the prize money due its 
officers. After several attempts Captain Elliott finally 
secured a court of inquiry into his conduct’ and was com- 
pletely vindicated. 


Light as a Cure for Disease. 


FRENCH physicians have been making some interesting 
experiments recently demonstrating the therapeutic ac- 
tion of light. They seem to have proved that light may 
be used with excellent results in the treatment of various 
diseases. The experiments were confined to the effects 
of local action of light, and there seems to be no doubt 
that the results are due to the light radiations and not to 
other causes. A lamp of fifty candle power, provided 
with a silvered parabolic reflector, was applied in eight 
cases of muscular or articular rheumatism of average 
gravity and several years’ standing, and in all these cases 
a very marked improvement was obtained at the end of 
three to twelve operations, and not followed by a relapse. 
Chronic catarrh of the nose may be also treated with suc- 
cess by the application of light accompanied by vibratory 
In several cases of deafness, some of the most 


massage. 





stubborn character, gratifying results were obtained by 
the application of light. 


The Army Chest. 


A VETERAN gray and wrinkled, 
And seamed with scars was he, 
A man who marched and battled 
With Sherman to the sea. 
All day he dozed in dreamland, 
His head upon his breast, 
Unless he chanced to open 
His war-worn army chest. 


Then like a bony troop-horse 
That hears the bugle-call 

His eye grew clear and brilliant, 
His form erect and tall. 

The joys of ‘‘ boots and saddles ” 
And battle’s blood crest 

To him were all imprisoned 
Within the army chest. 

With careful, loving fingers 
He took its treasures out, 

The flag that led the sortie, 
The sword that checked the rout, 

The blanket full of creases 
And memories of rest, 

And bivouacs in the starlight, 
Were in the army chest. 


The blouse in which a bullet 
Had burned a blackened hole, 
The plume so bright and yellow 
When the drums began to roll, 
Though from its nodding splendor 
The moth had made a nest 
For many a sultry summer 
Within the army chest. 


But most of all he cherished 
A ringlet soft and fine, 
A Southern maiden gave it— 
The palm-tree to the pine— 
When in her home he lingered 
War’s not unwelcome guest; 
Its silken sunshine gilded 
The dingy army chest. 
Long since the brave old soldier, 
Who gloried in his scars, 
Has heard the final roll-call 
And musters with the stars; 
But still at times I fancy 
In regions of the blest 
He yearns to rummage over 
His battered army chest. 
MINNA IRVING. 


Coffee for Mothers. 


THE Kinp THat NourISHES AND SUPPLIES Foop Fo! 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 

‘* My husband has been unable to drink coffee for sey 
eral years, so we were very glad to give Postum Food Coi 
fee a trial, and when we understood that by long boilin 
it would bring out the delicious flavor we have bee 
highly pleased with it. 

“ It is one of the finest things for nursing mothers tha 
It keeps up the mother’s strength an‘! 
increases the supply of no-irishment for the child if pai 
taken of freely. 1 drank it .etween meals instead « 
water and found it most beneficial. 

“Our five-year-old boy has been very delicate since 
birth, and has developed slowly. He was white and blood 
less. 1 began to give him Postum freely, and you would be 
surprised at the change. When any person remarks abou! 
the great improvement, we never fail to tell them that 
we attribute his gain in strength and general health t: 
th> free use of Postum Food Coffee, and this has led man) 
friends to use it for themselves and enildren. 

“T have always cautioned friends-to whom I have 
spoken about Postum, to follow directions in making it, 
for unless it is boiled fifteen or twenty minutes it is quite 
tasteless. On the other hand, when properly made, it is 
very delicious. I want to thank you for the benefits we 
have derived from the use of your Postum Coffee.” Mrs. 
W. W. Earnest, 727 Ninth Avenue, Helena, Mont. 


1 have ever seen. 
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- A Yachting Lesson for the Masses’ «= 


Illustrated with Photographs of the “‘Columbia’”’ by F. A. Walter. 








For the benefit of the masses who do not understand 
the technique of yachting is given elsewhere in this num- 
ber a page of pictures showing the cup defender Colum- 
bia at anchor, and also under different conditions of 
sailing, as the exigencies of the wind may render neces- 
sary. The names of the sails which she will set and 
carry during her races against Shamrock II. are clearly 
shown. Thus if our readers carry with them to the con- 
test this issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, they will be able to 











2. CLOSE HAULED ON THE PORT TACK. 


follow with intelligence the mancuvres of the great 
sea-rivals and in a general way to know what is going 
on aboard them so far as tacks and sails are con- 
cerned. 

No. 1 shows the Columbia moored to her buoy at her 
anchorage. Her immense sails are furled. It takes 
about twenty minutes to cover her with canvas, slip her 
moorings, and put to sea with all her racing sails set 
to woo the breezes. The operation of getting under way 
is very interesting. First the covers which protect the 
sails from rain and dew are taken off, the gaskets 
which tie the mainsail to the gaff are cast off and the 
mainsail is hoisted, all hands putting their weight on 
the ropes to stretch out to its full noble proportions this 
great and beautiful sail. The jib and staysail are next 
hoisted “in stcps ’—that is, they are rolled up in snug 
rope-like form with a lashing of thin cord at frequent 
intervals. A little jerk with the sheet and they blossom 
out into their full beauty in an instant and are doing 
their work. 

Even people who know nothing about sails cannot 
fail to be impressed with the superior lock of the sails 
of the Shamrock Il. They are far prettier than those of 
the Columbia—even as the gowns of a Paris belle excel 
those made by a dull dressmaker in an inland hamlet. 
ror the consolation of our readers it may comfort them 
to know that the sails of the cup challengers have al- 
ways been better cut and looked more stylish than those 
of the cup defenders, but their superior beauty has never 
won them a race. 

As an offset to the sails it may be mentioned thac 
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4 ON A BROAD REACH WITH BALLOON JIB-TOPSAIL SET. 
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1. AT ANCHOR BEFORE THE START. 


Shamrock II. is fitted with American blocks and Ameri- 
can hollow spars for spinnakers and club-topsails, that 
her model is American, and that the smart launch which 
carries Sir Thomas Lipton from the Erin to the Sham- 
rock is of Yankee build. 

No. 2 shows the Columbia close hauled on the port 
tack. She has the wind on the port bow and she is in the 
act of “ beating to windward.” That is, she is forcing 
her way in the direction from which the wind is blowing 
by making a series of angles, as indicated in the diagram. 
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“a DEAD BEAT TO THE WINDWARD.” 


No. 3 shows the Columbia close hauled on the star- 
board tack, the wind blowing on the starboard bow. In 
this case she is heading in an opposite direction to Fig. 
2, and is making way against the wind, which is blowing 
dead ahead. 

No. 4 shows the Columbia with the wind abeam, the 
immense balloon jib-topsail exténded to catch every 
breath. ‘This is the Columbia’s favorite point of sailing, 
and when she gets a slant of wind which enables her to 
set this glorious sail she walks through the water like a 
sea-witch. The Shamrock also travels fast when under 
similar conditions. 

No. 5 shows the Columbia with the wind blowing dead 
aft or right over the stern. Under this condition she 
carries a spinnaker which, like a balloon jib-topsail, is 
made of duck of tenuous texture and infinitesimal 
weight. The faintest zephyr-like breath causes it to belly 
out bravely and exert a noble pulling influence on the 
yacht. The fibre from which the English balloon sails 
are made is a trade secret. The British seamen will tell 
you it is silk, but it is not. With the wind dead astern, 
the spinnaker is set on one side while the main boom 
is over on the other side. The balloon jib-topsail is also 
hoisted to catch any stray breath that may be spilled out 





of the spinnaker. Under this canvas the Columbia will 
sail nearly as fast as the wind itself. On a broad reach, 
as shown in No. 4, she will go considerably faster than 
the wind. 

The wonderful smartness of the modern racing sailer 
is shown to the best advantage when the yacht is round- 
ing a mark. The magical, almost instantaneous, shifting 
of sail compels the highest admiration. 

PALINURUS. 





8. CLOSE HAULED ON THE STARBOARD TACK. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


Les.ie’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States 
to offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. 
Many of our readers have asked us to open a similar contest, 
and we therefore offer a prize of five dollars for the best 
amateur photograph received by us in each weekly contest, the 
competition to be based on the originality of the subject and the 
perfection of the photograph. Preference will be given to unique 
and original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events and current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, 
and will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for the return. All photographs entered in the contest 
and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph that 
may be used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be utilized as soon 
as possible. Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is paid, and in every 
instance care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took the 
picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be used when 
possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best for reproduction. 
Photographs entered are not wage used. They are subject to 
return if they are ultimately found unavailable in making up the 
photographic contest. Preference is always: given to pictures of 
recent current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. The contest 
is open to all readers of LEest1e’s WEEKLY, whether subscribers or 
not. 

SreciaL Prizes.—We offer special prizes of ten dollars to 
each prize-winner, until further notice, for the most unique, 
original, and attractive pictures in the following classes: Automa- 
bile-driving, Pan-American Scenes, Objects of Interest Abroad, 
and Notable Catastrophes. Contestants should mention the class 
in which they desire to compete. 

News anp ViEws.—-News photographs of special public inter- 
est only, sent with brief explanatory notes, will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

. B.—Communications should be specifically addressed to 
‘ Leslie's Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue.” When the address is not 
ully given, communications sometimes go to ‘‘ Leslie's Maga- 


zine,” or other publications having no connection with “ Leslie's 
Weekly.” 
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5. DEAD BEFORE THE WIND WITH SPINNAKER SET. 
Copyright, 1901, by F. A. Walter. 
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LIPTON'’S FAVORITE POSITION ON BOARD THE * ERIN” WHILE Wale THE 
‘* SHAMROCK.”—MR BARRIE, HIS AMERICAN REPRESENTATIW® 
ON THE LEFT.—Photograph by R. L. Dunn 


























THE ENORMOUS BALLOON JIB-TOPSAIL OF THE CHALLENGER.—Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 









































STARBOARD QUARTER-DECK VIEW, WITH CAPTAIN JAMISON AT THE RUDDER. THE “SH. 


‘“SHAMROCK II.,”” SIR THOMAS LIFBN’S § 


: THE ENGLISH CRAFT, WHICH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE MOST FORM()ASS"FPETITOR Fo 


WEEKLY. 


All Eyes on “Shamrock II.” 


WATSON, THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK’S” DESIGNER, JAMISON, 
HER CAPTAIN, AND, ON THE RIGHT, RATSEY, 
HER SAIL-MAKER, WATCHING THE YACHTS. 
Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 
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SLUB-TC UNNING DOWN THK WiND.—BROM ‘THK TIP OF THE CLUS-TOPSAIL TO 
= ” PIN UNDER BALLOON JIB, WORKING CLUB-TOPSAIL, AND MAINSALL, R 
THE ‘‘SHAMKOCK IL.” ON A "shoto ne h, Copyright 1901, by F. A, Walter. THE HEEL OF THE MAST MEASURES 195 FEET.—Photograph, 
otograpn, ’ Copyright 1901, by James Burton, 






































THE ‘‘SHAMROCK’S” CREW MUSTERED ON THE FORWARD DECK TO AWAIT SIR THOMAS’S ARRIVAL.— Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 


LIEBON’S STALWART CUP-CHALLENGER. 


sEYPPETITOR FOR THE CUP THAT IT HAS HAD IN RECENT YEARS.—{Szx Pace 316.; 
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Around the Southern Philippines with 
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General Chaffee. 
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(From our staff correspondent.) 

MANILA, August 1st, 1901.—After finding conditions 
so very unsatisfactory in Samar, Bohol, and Cebu it 
was refreshing to find, on arriving in Surigao, the first 
port in which we dropped anchor in the island of Min- 
danao, a very different state of affairs. Last year in 
these columns I told the story of Prudencio Garcia, the 
sturdy old Filipino who decided from the beginning to 
throw in his lot with the Americans, and who for a year 
held his town of Surigao against insurgents and local 
robber bands until General Bates came at last and left 
a company of the Fortieth volunteers to keep the town. 
If experience of Orientals proved them fit for high and 
responsible. office as a class I should say let the first 
Filipino office holder appointed be Prudencio Garcia. 
To find him in the position of Governor of the province 
of Surigao as ah individual instance of a just reward 
for exceptional and loyal services would be gratifying, 
but, unfortunately, this is no exceptional case; he is only 
one of the many Filipinos given high official positions, 
and, unlike Garcia, most of the othcrs can only point to 
a record of political dishonesty and crime. 

Garcia at any rate has so far justified his appoint- 
ment by proving his ability to control the people and 
maintain peace, with safety to life throughout his prov- 
ince. American miners seeking gold, carrying nothing but 
the usual revolver or rifle of the prospector, go all over 
Surigao without being molested. The richest gold finds 
in the islands that I have any authentic knowledge of 
have occurred in the mountains that lie inland from the 
town of Surigao. 

In this province, with its thirty-two towns, nearly all 
on the coast, dealing largely in hemp, rice, pineapples, 
and all kinds of hard wood, for nearly a year the people 
have been made to suffer through lack of permission to 
convey their merchandise to Manila or elsewhere, except 
in vessels of a certain class and through certain ports. 
It is a mere technicality, and yet the people in a really 
peaceful place are made to suffer and their loyalty is put 
severely to the test by apparent lack of interest in the 
place on the part of those who are responsible. 

Our next anchorage was off Cagayan. It is here that 
the Fortieth Volunteer Infantry had such a bad_ time 
witlt the insurgents, suffering many attacks arid several 
drawn fights, if not defeats, in the field. Later, when 
the Twenty-eighth came, the augmented force managed 
to handle the situation and suppress the insurgents. 
The civil commission will tell you that it stopped the 
insurrection here, and perhaps it believes it. This is 
how it really was stopped. A detachment of the Twenty- 
eighth was sent out under (then) Major Morgan, who 
chased the insurgents night and day and finally sur- 
prised them, capturing their leaders and routing the 
party. Others then surrendered. It was not, however, 
until Colonel Birkheimer obtained permission from Gen- 
eral MacArthur to have the principal insurgents of Caga- 
yan—including the leading rich men of the town—de- 
ported and sent to Guam that the insurrection really 
collapsed. Then the women—ever active in keeping the 
fight up—were thoroughly frightened and the whole 
place became suddenly quiet. The leaders were sent as 
far as Manila en route to Guam. Influence was brought 
to bear on the civil commission and they were pardoned. 
Not content with this, the commission has made two of 
them high, trusted officials, at good salaries, of the local 
civil government of Cagayan. That is the true story of 
how Cagayan became pacified, and you can judge how 
much the civil commission had to do with it. 

At Misamis General Chaffee and his. party went on 
shore. We found the country unsafe. Rupino Deloso 
was out with sixty guns and other bolomen. He has 
been the leader in the country all along the coast west- 
ward in the province of Misamis. Presidente Galveri 
is a rather weak man, apparently friendly, but gives no 
information about the insurgents. The people here pay 
local taxes. These are raised on the Spanish: plan, the 
principal one being on cock-fights. There is no civil gov- 
ernment in this province. From Misamis to Ilagan is 
only a short run. The town of Ilagan is of no particular 
interest in itself, but as the nearest port in northern 
Mindanao to the trail that leads to “the lake,” ‘that 
wonderful, almost unknown lake, where, it is said, 
250,000 Moros live, encircled by a chain of forts made 
of living bamboo, it is one of the half-known wonder- 
lands of the Philippines. 

Several Moro chiefs came down to the headquarters 
to greet General Chaffee. In the first group of three 
there were no very striking characters. When the 


second party arrived there were two chiefs of remark- 
able appearance who arrested attention from’ the mo- 
ment they ‘entered the room. They are both above the 
average height, and without appearing fleshy they are 
heavy of limb and well knit, bearing themselves like men 





accustomed to be obeyed, not a wht daunted by’a major- 
general and his staff, but, on the contrary, completely 
self-possessed and fearless in their manner. They shook 
hands with each of us in turn, gazing into each man’s 
face with a piercing glance that tried to read his soul. 
Then they all sat down, but the two leading men had 
chairs in front of the general. When this party arrived 
the first arrivals immediately rose and said good-bye 
to us, but the arriving Moros and the departing ones 
ignored each other Either they were not 
friendly tribes, or the rank and power of the new arri- 
vals was so great that the others had at once to depart. 

General Chaffee asked them much about their houses 
To gain a comparative idea 


entirely. 


and their manner of living. 
of their dwellings, he said, “‘ If 1 were to come and visit 
you, have you a house in which you could properly put 
me up?” They replied no, not at present, but if he 
would only notify them of his visit they would build a 
new one and have it ready for him on his arrival! They 
have suffered from the rinderpest, which, with the ex- 
ception of Bohol island, seems to have killed all the 
cattle and working bulls of the southern islands. At 
every town visited General Chaffee, through the inter- 
preter, carefully instructed the leading Filipinos in the 
necessity for isolation, the destruction of infected ani- 
mals and their cremation wherever the pest existed. The 
Moros appeared very much interested. One of the ueli- 
est features of the cattle plague is the eating of the 
buried carcasses by the poorer natives. 
Oroquieta, a little farther the 
charming little place. The country, rich as fine soil and 
a glorious climate can make it, runs back in a long, 
gentle slope and then rises in grand hills that are culti- 
vated far up among the timber. Here an 
immense crowd of natives, like a flock of sheep, mar- 
shaled and controlled by the padre, their shepherd, 
awaited the beaching of the cutter and then gave three 
cheers for the general and his party. When we had 
dropped the crowd and reached headquarters the smil- 


round coast, is a 


mountain 


ing native padre still appeared to run the place. Gen- 
eral Chaffee talked with him for some time, then 


tackled the Presidente. He soon elicited the facts that 
the,town had eleven barrios, and was protected by 
troops and native scouts paid by the United States gov- 
No civil police exists, though it is said to be 
in process of formation. The people are quiet and like 
the rule of the Americans. Taxes are raised on local 
industries. There is not much business, as the people 
are afraid to leave the town to collect the hemp on the 
mountains, for fear of the ladrones; they do gather some 
from the nearer places, which is not so valuable. 

Oroquieta and Dapitan both showed a trifling sick 
average, and at both places hygienically clean water is 
obtainable, which prevents dysentery. I visited the 
school here and took the photograph I send of the young 
hopefuls who are learning something of English. 

The island of Negroes, for purposes of government, 
Negros East and 


ernment. 


has been divided into two provinces. 
Negros West. ‘To the partially initiated this would ap- 
pear a prodigal arrangement—two governors and two 
civil governments for one comparatively small island. 
The only apparent excuse for this is in a supposed diffi- 
culty of communication across the island. To quote the 
Governor of Negros East, there are two trails across the 
mountains, and the general character of the country will 
permit a troop of cavalry to operate all over the island. 
It would appear, then, that a very little road-building 
and clearing of trails would reliev2 Negros from the 
necessity of supporting a double set of officials, with a 
double pay-roll and expense account. The country is 
very rich, there is plenty of work for the poor, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the people are industrious. On Negros 
Island alone are a greater number of good sugar acres 
than in the whole of the Hawaiian Islands. Add to this 
a country that does not require irrigation and you have 
the possibility of developing one of the greatest sugar 
tracts in the world. 

lloilo, island of Panay. I have already mentioned 
Panay and the vigorous manner in which General 
Hughes, after last election, carried fire and sword into 
_the enemy’s country. He simply throttled the insurrec- 
tion at the head and whipped it in the body until there 
was no choice left the hapless rebels and they had to 
give in. One thousand rifles were captured, and in all 
8,000 men came in, including those who surrendered. 
The present condition of the island of Panay, according 
to the Governor, is far from satisfactory. The .inder- 
pest has killed all the cattle, and the locusts are working 
havoc to what crops there were. The Governor made a 
very interesting point. He said: “Many of the men 
now in the mountains are a desperate class, created by 
Spanish injustice. In the old days the Guardia Civil was 
sv bad that no man kne-y what might happen to him if 


he fell into its hands. Therefore natives, on committing 
a trifling fault, take to the mountains and become des- 
They have not yet learned American justice. 

Corudio M-ellvira, Jovita Lusay, and Ramon Abonsena 
formed the triumvirate which ruled the insurrection in 
Panay. Mellvira, a very rich man, was the purse, and 
Lusay, a lawyer, was the brains. Martin Delgado, the 
Governor, even when an insurgent officer, it is openly 
said, could never control his men, and was at the beck 
and call of the three. 
With rich natives running the Governor, a colored Fili- 


eradoes. 
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He is a musician and a dreamer. 


pino judge superior to the white American judge, the 
residents of Iloilo do not hesitate to express their dis- 
approval of matters as they are. 

Capim, on Panay, was our next experience in this 
search for truth. Here we found a very bad state of 
affairs, as a lot of ladrones live by plundering the peo- 
ple. The Governor would like to organize a police force 
to break the power of these ladrones. There are 180,000 
people in this province, and about *75,000 are almost 
The conditions are so severe that some of the 
people will sell a son or a daughter for a dollar to others 
who are better off. Questioned the Governor said that 
the people who take them fully understand that they are 
to be returned in better times. Between two and three 
hundred children of each sex are attending school, where 


starving. 


English is taught to the boys. I am convinced that one 
method alone will end brigandage, ard that is a mounted 
police, worked in relays, scouring the country. 

Our visit to Masbate revealed a somewhat better, but 
There are said to be no 
insurgents here, only robbers. Later I learned from the 
military officers that the people side with the so-called 
“robbers,” which seems strange, as they are supposed to 
rob the people. Previously this province was very rich, 
but the people have lost all their stock by rinderpest. 
No schools have been started, as the revenues have not 


still unsatisfactory, condition. 


been sufficient. 

In Batangas our last port en route to Manila, we 
found, as usual, three sides to the question. The mili- 
tary, the civil, and the insurgent. Even the civil gov- 
ernment—save the mark—admits the existence of Mal- 
var. He is said to have about thirty American desert- 
ers as officers in his command. ‘He has plenty of good 
guns, a large number being Krags. Malvar’s fighting is 
highly-developed guerrilla warfare. When we were at 
Batangas, Cailles had just surrendered, and is now out 
with our troops to run him down or arrange a surrender. 

It is the firm conviction of every open-minded, un- 
biased man that this primitive and, in part, entirely 
savage people are utterly incapable of creating and main- 
taining a stable form of government. Law and justice 
to them have always meant the rights of wealth and 
property and the power of office. Freedom to them 
means license, with its resultant bloodshed and anarchy. 
The civil commission, by its action in excluding the 
Filipino from the supreme tribunal of the islands, admits 
at once the inferiority and unreliability of the Oriental 
for a high judicial position where Anglo-Saxon ideas of 
justice and integrity are highly necessary. By its action 
in appointing a white man as treasurer in nearly all the 
local civil governments it again admits the fact that it 
dare not trust the Filipino, trained to Spanish mal- 
feasance in office, to adminiscer or take charge of the 
islands’ treasury. It appoints natives, with bloody and 
cruel records, turnecoats who have found it to their best 
interests to serve Spaniard, insurgent, and now Amer- 
ican, who have forfeited the respect and confidence of 
their own countrymen, to high official positions, and 
this just as a sop to the howl about imperialism. 

None of the office-holders of the local civil governments 
are in any sense elected by the vote of the people. They 
are appointed by the commission in Manila. They have to 
do the commirsion’s bidding or lose office. Each local 
civil government is an arbitrary branch of an arbitrary 
central governing body, appointed by the President of the 
United States. Now, under the vaunted civil govern- 
ment, the only appeal that the native has against his 
rulers, is to take the field with his rifle. 

By decree of the President of the United States and 
enactment of Congress, the civil commission is declared 
to be the superior power in the Philippine Islands. As 
a matter of fact, it is the military power which controls. 
The civil commission has met with a certain measure of 
success in some districts, but on the whole the matter 
is still in a very experimental condition. The erying 
need is a special mounted police to patrol the country 
day and night, as the Texas Rangers and the Northwest 
border police did their respective territories. The cut- 
ting of trails and the building of roads and bridges are 
a necessary adjunct of this scheme, and will do much to 
open up the country commercially, as well as help in 
establishing peace. SypNey ApAaMson. 
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FILIPINO CHILDREN IN THE FIRST AMERICAN SCHOOL-HOUSE AT DAPITAN. 
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THE FEARFUL SWARMS OF LOCUSTS THAT DEVOURED THE CROPS OF SURIGAO. 


GENERAL CHAFFEE’S TOUR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


RARE PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAR INTERIOR VIEWS, BY SYDNEY ADAMSON, OUR STAFF ARTIST IN MANILA.—[Sre Pace 814.1 
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Trophies of Great Yacht-races. 


As yachting is quite necessarily a field of sport and 
recreation which requires a long purse, among those who 
are the chief participants in it, so it has followed that 
its accessories and accompaniments, including the tro- 
phies awarded to victors in yacht races, are usually 
such as may be obtained only through the exercise of a 
high degree of refined skill and taste and the expendi- 
ture of not a little money. 

Especially is this true of the various cups which have 
been offered as trophies to the winners in the great 
yachting contests of recent years. In these cups we 
have some of the most exquisite and beautiful specimens 
of the art of the silversmith of modern times. Each is a 
masterpiece of its kind, fit to grace the treasury of a 
king. 

First and most famous of all, in respect to the con- 
tests in which it has figured, is the “ America’s Cup,” a 
trophy which Shamrock II, will endeavor to wrest from 
the hands where it has rested so many years. This 
cup stands, without pedestal, twenty-seven inches high, 
weighs 135 ounces, and is valued at $500. It was pro- 
duced in 1851 by the English silversmiths, Messrs. R. & 
S. Garrard, after a design by an artist named Spencer. 
It is not considered as fine a piece of workmanship as 
many cups of more recent date. 

In the “ Brenton’s Reef Challenge Cup” we have a 
creation of a finer type with more of detail and more 
graceful outlines. It takes its name from the course 
which has to be sailed over to win it. It was made in 
1871 by the Messrs. Tiffany & Company, and stands, 
without pedestal, twenty-five inches high, weighs 223 
ounces, and is valued at $1,000. The body of the cup is 
vascular in form and rests upon feet formed of four heads 
of dolphins, worked out in the conventional Greek style. 
From this the stem rises gracefully to support a body 
slightly ovoid and bearing upon its front and back four 
large medallions. A figure of Columbus with a globe at 
its feet surmounts the cover. 

The same house (Tiffany) is responsible for the mar- 
velous and beautiful work of art known as the “ Cape 
May Challenge Cup,” which was first put up as a prize 
in 1872. ‘This trophy weighs 248 ounces, and is consid- 
ered worth $1,225. It is tazza-shaped. The cover is 
tipped with an eagle, and bears upon its outer edge two 
sailors, back to back, each with one hand resting upon 
the cover and the other upon a quadrant. Upon the 
stem is represented two walrus heads having long tusks 
which reach backward, join the stem, and extend down- 
ward upon the base. 

In 1885 William P. Douglass, Esq., then vice-commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club, presented a prize in a 
race open to single-masted yachts of all nations, which 
is known as the “ Douglass Cup.” This was the product 
of the Whiting Manufacturing Company, after a design 
by their leading artist, Mr. Charles Osborne. Without 
a pedestal it stands about ten inches high, and is valued 
at $1,000. The upper part of the cup is plain, with faint 
traces of spirally twisted gadroons. The lower part is re- 
pousse with representations of surf strikingly similar to 
the Greek conception, and rounding out to form the bot- 
tom of the drum. Out of the waves on either side springs 
the head of a hippocampus, in somewhat lower relief. 
Upon the pedestal the pennants of the New York Yacht 
Club are mingled with laurel. 

Another cup designed by the same artist of the same 
house is the “ Goelet Puritan Cup,” so named because 
its donor was Ogden Goelet, Esq. It was first won by 
the Puritan in a regatta of the New York and Eastern 
Yacht clubs at Newport, R. L, in August, 1885. It 
stands a little over twenty inches high, and is valued at 
$1,000. The shape is that of a claret pitcher, resting 
upon a base formed in a border of repeated hippocampus 
heads. Seated sidewise upon the cover, and forming the 
purchase, is a mermaid intently gazing out into the dis- 
tance. 

The “Goelet Fortuna Cup” receives its name from 
the fact that it was also the gift of Mr. Ogden Goelet 
and that it was first won by the schooner-yacht Fortuna 
in a race at Newport, R. I., in 1885. It is a pitcher stand- 
ing twenty-nine inches high, weighing 289 ounces, and 
valued at $1,000. It is the product of the Messrs. Tif- 
fany. The tip is the representation of a sea-shell with 
scalloped edges, ending on either side in a spiral similar 
to that of the nautilus. From this point rises a handle 
wrought in the semblance of a fish, whose tail joins the 
piece below. The entire piece is oxidized silver, with a 
gilded interior. These are by no means all of the yacht 
cups.in existence, but they comprise the most famous 
ones known to American yachtsmen. 


The Okapi, the New Animal. 


Tuat Central Africa is a land of wonders the world 
has long since learned. It is in this region that the curi- 
ous dwarf people were found, described by Henry Stanley, 
Paul Du Chaillu, and other explorers, and here also are 
to be seen the most astonishing varieties of mimetic in- 
sects, described by Henry Drummond, and marvelous 
forms of plant-life, such as can be found nowhere else 
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on the globe. And now to all these marvels is added 
something more marvelous yet than all, an entirely new 
animal, a wild creature utterly unlike any other living 
being in many respects. The naturalists have named it 
the okapi. The creature has a giraffe-like structure, 
with stripes resembling the zebra on his front legs and 
hind quarters. The head is striped with bright red, mak- 
ing the okapi the most brilliantly-colored of all ani- 
mals. His height fully grown is about six feet. No 
living specimen has yet been secured, but two skulls and 
a complete skin were obtained in Mombasa, Africa, and 
shipped to London. 

The existence of the okapi has been more than sus- 
pected for a long time. Sir Henry Stanley was the first 
to hear of it when traveling through the Congo forest 
on his last expedition, the natives speaking of a strange, 
horse-like animal marked with stripes. But Sir Henry 
failed to catch sight of him. Some years later, Sir Harry 
Johnston, special commissioner for Uganda, made a 
search for the strange animal and finally obtained two 
pieces of okapi skin. Latest of all came the skulls from 
Mombasa, which have set all doubts at rest as to the ex- 
istence and general structure of this addition to the ani- 
mal kingdom. An English society of naturalists has sent 
men to Africa to secure, if possible, a living okapi, and 
the results of their efforts are awaited with intense in- 
terest. 





























THE ONLY MONUMENT TO THOMAS JEFFERSON ERECTED 
IN THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


The Original Jefferson Monument. 


STUDENTS and admirers of the immortal Thomas Jef- 
fersou will find an object of special interest to them at 
the St. Louis exposition in 1903. It will be the original 
monument, designed by Thomas Jefferson, and first 
erected over his grave at Monticello, Va. It is a simple 
obelisk of granite, eight feet in height, and without the 
slightest attempt at adornment. The monument will 
form the centre of the Missouri University exhibit. It 
has stood for years upon the campus of that institution. 
When Jefferson died, among his papers was found a 
rough sketch in ink of an obelisk, together with this in- 
scription for a marble tablet: 

“Here was Buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, of the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the 
University of Virginia.” 

The marble tablet which formerly was attached to 





























THE OKAPI, A NEWLY-DISCOVERED AFRICAN WILD ANIMAL. 
From the London “‘ Sphere.” 


and formed part of the granite obelisk was badly broke: 
when the university buildings were destroyed by fire o1 
January 9th, 1892. It now, for safe-keeping, rests unde 
glass in the fire-proof vault of the proctor of the uni 
versity. 

On April 18th, 1882—in the birth-month of Jefferso) 
-—Congress appropriated $10,000 “ for the erection of 
suitable monument and to make other suitable improv: 
ments over the grave of Thomas Jefferson at Monticell 
Va.” When this new monument was erected the origina 
shaft was presented by the Miss Randolphs, the residu 
ary legatees of Thomas Jefferson, through Dr. 8S. & 
Laws, president, and Dr. A. F. Fleet, professor of Gree! 
in the University of Missouri, to that institution. | 
was shipped from Monticello by Dr. Fleet on the 4th o 
July, 1883, and unveiled on the 4th of June, 1885, upo) 
the Missouri University campus, with ceremonies ji 
which Senator Vest, Thomas F. Bayard, then Secreta: 
of State, Senator Stephen B. Elkins, and other eminen 
Americans participated. 

Aside from this tablet the only inseription upon th 
obelisk are the sunken figures showing the date of th 
birth and of the death of Jefferson. The shaft proper i 
five and one-half feet high and rests upona base three fe« 
square. It had been chipped somewhat by relic hunte: 
before its removal from Virginia. The tablet is tw 
feet by eighteen inches in size, and of highly-polishe 
marble. The monument stands in a beautiful grass plo 
on the east side of the quadrangle of the universit 
campus. 


Unter den Linden. 


THE name of Grand Hétel de Rome in the present instance 
duly fits the pretty, idyllic hotel so named and situated in the 
choicest spot, Unter den Linden, in the very centre of Berlir 
It is just midway between the Kaiser’s castle and the Brande 
burg Gate, and it is difficult to say which end is the more ir 
portant to the thousands who throng, I may say congest, this 
famous avenue. It is the latest wrinkle in Berlin hotels—the 
result of Mr. Mihling’s enterprise, supported by unstinted means, 
which, as all the world knows, can command anything, short 
angels drinking beer: The entrance to the Grand Hoétel 
Rome leads directly from the broad trottoir, and ushers the vi 
itor into a foyer of a peculiarly romantic composition. The first 
impression is that of Puritan respectability, with all the charms 
of a cosmopolitan temper which seems contagious, and affects 
the weary traveler with a soothing relief, with a freshness bo 
of quiet and refined ease. Even a cursory inspection of this 
hotel reminds us of the English appointments, such as we may 
find at ‘* Claridge’s,” in London, but with a mixture of Cont 
nental abandon and German Gemiithlichkeit. 





For Loss of Appetite 


TAKE HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. W. H. HoLtcomsBe, New Orleans, La., says: “ It 
particularly serviceable in treatment of women and chil 
dren for debility and loss of appetite.” Supplies the 
needed nerve food and strengthening tonic. 


WEAK men are but strong men’s followers. Abbott's, 
the Original Angostura Bitters, imparts force and vigor. 


Boxes of Gold. 


SENT FoR LETTERS ABOUT GRAPE-NUTS. 





330 Boxes of gold and greenbacks will be sent to per- 
sons writing interesting and truthful letters about the 
good that has been done them by the use of Grape-Nuits 
food. 

Ten little boxes, each containing a $10 gold piece, will 
be sent the ten writers of the most interesting letter: 

Twenty boxes, each containing a $5 gold piece, to ‘lhe 
twenty next most interesting writers, and a $1 green- 
back will go to each of the 300 next best. A committee 
of three, not members of the Postum Company, will mike 
decision between December Ist and 10th, 1901. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving detailed fact» of 
ill health caused from improper food and explain the 
improvement, the gain in strength, in weight, or in byain 
power after using Grape-Nuts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails of humanity come 
from improper and non-nourishing food, such as w iite 
bread, hot biscuit, starchy and uncooked cereals, et :. 

A change to perfectly cooked, predigested food ‘ike 
Grape-Nuts, scienti*ically made and containing exa ‘tly 
the elements nature requires for building the delicate and 
wonderful cells of brain and body, will quickly chan re @ 
half-sick person to a well person. Food, good foo. is 
Nature’s strongest weapon of defense. 

Include in the letter the true names and addre-ses, 
carefully written, of twenty persons not very wel. to 
whom we can write regarding the food cure by Gripe 
Nuts. 

Almost every one interested in pure food is willing 
to have his or her name appear in the papers for 
such help as they may offer the human race. A re 
quest, however, to omit name will be respected. Try 
for one of the 330 prizes. Every one has an @qual 
show. Don’t write poetry, but just honest and intere-ting 
facts about the good you have obtained from the pure 
food Grape-Nuts. If a man or woman has found a true 
way to get well and keep well, it should be a pleasure to 
stretch a helping hand to humanity, by telling the facts. 

W-ite your name and address plainly on letter and 
mail promptly to the Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
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Hints to Money-makers. 





THE latest bull rumor is that a gigantic 
combination is to take in all the Vander- 
bilt trunk lines, laterals, and collaterals. 
The name Vanderbilt has always been one 
which has charmed the Street. It was used 
with effect on all oceasions until the tre- 
mendous rise in Standard Oil turned the 
attention of the speculative public to the 
new charmer, “the Standard Oil crowd.” 
But the Street’s experience with Leather 
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Spencer Trask &z Co. 
BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


Now ready for distribution, 
and mailed upon request, 


September Descriptive List of 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Branch Office 65 State St., Albany 











Real Estate Trost Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 





Authorized Capital . . . $4,600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 











The way to make the family secure is 
through life insurance. Not half so costly as 
you imagine, Get full information from the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


ME MBE SONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Mi MBER NEW YORK PRODUCE KXCHANGE, 


44 and 46 Broadway, New York. 
Hartford Office: Hills BIk., 847 Main St. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON 
MARGINAL AND INVESTMENT ORDERS 














ANTITIES. INFORMATION ON 
F:NANCIAL MATTERS GLADLY_ FUR- 
NiISHED, ISSUE UPON. REQUEST “A 
GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET AND ITS 
MARKETS,” MONTHLY FLUCTUATION 
PLEETS, DAILY AND EEKLY RE- 

’ 
COMMISSION, 3-16 MODERATE MARGINS. 





BROKERAGE HOUSE OF 


Thomas A. Edison, Jr, & C0, 


47 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STOCK. BONDS. GRAIN. 


Margins moderate. Market letter upon application. 


WHEAT. 


Write for our system on wheat trading, whereby we 
guarantee your principal against loss. 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


for cash, no matter where it is. Send descrip- 





tion and price and get my successful plan. 
W. M. Ostrander, North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


c See my big ads. in Saturday 
fvening Post, Outlook, and all the magazines. 


common, Linseed Oil, and now, at last, 
with Amalgamated Copper, all of which 
were exploited because of the magical at- 
traction that Standard Oil interests have 
had for the speculative world, has dimmed 
the lustre of the Standard Oil light. A 
little while ago, Pierpont Morgan was sup- 
posed to be the most influential bull factor, 
but the black eye he received in the North 
ern Pacific corner and the St. Paul fiasco, 
and the terrible strain to which his billion- 
dollar trust has lately been put, have 
raised a doubt as to whether he is an in 
fallible guide. So the drift is once more 
toward the Vanderbilts. 

How much it would add to the value of 
any of the railroads in whole or in part 
controlled by the Vanderbilts to put them 
all in one combination, with a gigantic 
capital, I cannot understand, for it is ab- 
solutely certain that the capital of the 
new corporation will largely exceed in 
the aggregate, the combined capital of 
the auxiliary lines. It was so with 
the United States Steel 
and it has been so with 


Corporation 
every com- 
bination. It is so because the “ rake- 
off” or profit of the insiders comes from 
the great amount of this additional water 
which goes to them at little or no ex- 
pense in the processes of manipulation. 
These commissions, allowances, or what- 
ever you may please to call them, have 
made sundry promoters of industrial en- 
terprises enormously rich all of a sudden. 
It is said, for instance, that Mr. Morgan’s 
profit by the purchase of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. and its transfer to the Erie was 
over $5,000,000, and that his share in the 
profit of putting together and floating the 
United States Steel Corporation was two 
or three times that amount. 

The rumors of a great Vanderbilt cor- 
poration may help to sustain the market, 
but nevertheless its weakness must be ap- 
parent to every observer of the trend of 
the times. The smash that Amalgamated 
Copper received on the failure to vote the 
customary extra one-half per cent. quar- 
terly dividend has led many to believe 
that the Standard Oil crowd has at last 
disposed of its load and saddled Amal- 
gamated on a too-confiding public. The 
promoters not only raked off their profit 
on the sale of their shares, around 120, 


but also made a handsome profit by load 
ing up Amalgamated with two Boston cop- 
per companies at extravagant figures. And 
this calls attention to the fact that the 
great crowd of speculators and investors 
who are holding on to stocks bought at 
unreasonably high prices,and who are pos- 
sessed with the belief that the great opera- 
tors must maintain the high level of the 
market in order to get rid of their secu 
rities. may be mistaken. 
an Pe etiaaies No. (2) No 


“ §.,” Chapinville, Conn.: 
No stamp. 
“aL”: 


(3) No 
Will make inquiries 


.’: No. It is a speculative concern, like 

thousands of others. 
“ F.,” Butte, Mont.: 

very high. 
“ ] ” > 


The first concern is rated 


“3 >. Las Vegas, N. M.: Not rated very 
high. Would prefer a firm of better standing 

**Selim,” Taylor, Penn.: None has a high rating 
Think I would prefer a concern of better stand 
ing. 

** —H.,”” Evansville, Ind.: No dividend on either 
the preferred or common of American Ice has 
ever yet been passed. 

“R..” Wheeling, W. Va.: Would have nothing 
to do with them, unless you want to take des 
perate chances. (2) I am not a believer in a bull 
market. 

“*K.,” Syracuse, N. Y.: Yes. (2) The pres 
ident says because of the unpopularity of the 
stock, on account of the litigation in which it is 
involved. 

“D.,”"" New York: The firm has a very good 
rating and standing. (2) 1 may be pessimistic. 
but it is better to be over-cautious in the stock 
market than to be over-sanguine. No stamp. 

** Lebanon,” Penn.: The bonds of the Standard 
Chain Company can be redeemed by lot at 105 and 
interest. None have been disposed of lately and 
no recorded price can therefore be given you. 

* B.,” Titusville: The manner in which Amal 
gamated Copper has been exploited leads me to 
advise my readers to leave it severely alone 
Whenever you can get out at a profit, I would do 
so. Meanwhile I would not sacrifice the stock 

*“*R.,” Minnesota: All my advices have been 
favorable and the officers of the company, if they 
speak the truth, believe that the stock is selling 
low. One of them told me that he had been buy 
ing it at 30. Of course no other sources of in- 
formation but the officers are open to the public 

“W. N.,”” New York: I would not advise the 
purchase of the stock of the Federal Wireless 
Telegraph Company, or of any other concern 
which is purely of a speculative character. The 
recent disastrous experience of the stockholders of 
the Tripler Liquid Air Company ought to be a 
warning to my readers. 


** Moore’s Filat,’’ Cal.: Twenty per cent. on the 
par value is the customary margin of strong 
houses. (2) Spencer Trask & Co., 27 Pine 


Street, Vermilye & Co., Henry W. Clews, Grant 
B. Schley & Co. (3 and 4) Yes. (5) I believe it 
does. (6) Leading houses do not like to trade in 
ten- and five-share lots, but will buy any numbe1 
of shares, however small, if they are paid for. 
“T.,” Stillwater, Minn.: Write to Spencer 
Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, a reliable firm, and 
ask for their little booklet, giving the prices of 
bonds, the rates of interest, dates when due, etc. 
This book will be sent without charge if you men- 
tion Lest1e’s WEEKLY. You can make choice of 
a number of gilt-edged bonds yielding about 4 per 
cent., or, if you prefer, I will name them for you. 
“K.,” Petersburg, Va.: Reports of American 
Ice have not recently been made public, and all 
the information the directors give is that which 
they have always given, namely, that “ dividends 
will be paid if earned and business continues 
good.” American Cotton Oil common has de- 
clined because of the decreasing competition in 
that line of business and the diminished profits. 
“ E.,” New York: Of the four stocks you men- 
tion, only United States Steel pays dividends. 
The chances of dividends are greater, I think, on 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville common than 
on Erie common, and I would prefer the former 
to the latter. Ontario and Western ought to 
profit by the anthracite coal combination. Chi- 
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cago Terminal has had a large advance and is in 
the hands of speculators who will no doubt seek 
to unload it at the best possible price. (2) The 
firm has not the best rating. Ask your bank to 
get you a report regarding it 

“S.,” New York Thanks for subscription. 
You are on the preferred list American Smelt 
ing makes an excellent report of its earnings, 
and the common stock is regarded as a good 
speculative industrial Safety, however, lies in 
the purchase of the preferred rather than in the 


common of any of the industrial stocks (2) 
Amalgamated Copper is in the hands of a specu 
lative clique l am afraid of it (3) American 


Locomotive common is a new industrial selling 
at about the price at which the promoters placed 
it on the market. They will undoubtedly attempt 
to put it up, in order to unload 

*O.,” Easton, Penn.: The mining company you 
mention has made excellent returns to its stock 
holders, but no one ‘can tell what is under the 
earth The capital of the company is $250,000 
and it has paid about a million in dividends. The 
stock is not active and is a good speculative pur 
chase, if one knows that the representations re 
garding the amount of ore in sight, which is said 
to be sufficient to last for at least four years, are 
justified. Of course there is always a risk in buy 
ing mining stocks, and the Bald Butte is no ex 
ception to the rule. (2) From 10 to 15 per cent 
at least. (3) No; and such books would have very 
little value, for no one can estimate what he can 
not see 

“L.,” Baltimore, Md The recent decline in 
\malgamated Copper and the sharp decline in 
some other stocks would indicate fields for profit 
able operation on the short side, but correspond 
ing advances in other directions show that the 
situation is too uneven as yet to justify general 
short sales. It is difficult to name stocks that 
offer opportunities for short sales, because the 
whole market is awaiting the outcome of proposed 
combinations by the Vanderbilt, Gould, and Mor 
gan interests It is a good market to keep shy 
of for the present. (2) I would not sacrifice my 
stock at a loss. (3) Any of the old-fashioned 
dividend-payers, and especially New York Central, 
Metropolitan Street Railway, and United States 
Express, on reactions, ought to be profitable 
purchases The dividend on United States Ex 
press is to be increased in November, I hear, so 
as to put it at least on a 4-per-cent. basis. I re 
gard Long Island Railroad stock as excellent for 
a long pull 

“A...” New York Thanks for subscription 
The Nickel Plate stocks, on reactions, ought to 
be a purchase. (2) About in the order in which 
you have named them (3) Many believe that 
Amalgamated Copper will fluctuate much as 
\merican Sugar has done. Both are largely in 
the control of one or two men, who can very 
easily advance or depress them. rherefore 1 
would not sell at a loss if I could afford to hold 
(4) Colorado Fuel is also a manipulated and 
cliqued stock. It is as dangerous to trade in as 
\malgamated Coppet (5) Not at present. (6) 
Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. (7) The same 
advice is heard in many quarters. Something 
seems to be moving in Tennessee Coal, but the 
movement 1s secret. 

** Subscriber,”” Hamilton, Ont.: At the an 
nual meeting of the American Ice Company, held 
last winter, the statement submitted showed a 
surplus of about a million dollars. The president 
of the company, within the past month, has said 
that the past season has been the best the com 
pany has ever had, that the dividends were being 
earned and paid, and that he knew of no reason 
why the stock should decline, excepting the in- 
disposition of the public to trade in it, and the 
fact that the leading owners were holding so much 
of it that they did not care to make additional 
purchases. If the officers of the company are to 
be relied on, the decline in the stock is inexpli 
cable. (2) The suits against the company were 
brought under the anti-trust laws. An adverse 
decision would of course not involve the confis 
cation of the property. Of course these suits have 
rendered the stock unpopular even for speculative 
purposes. No regular reports of the earnings of 
the company are submitted, and at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders last winter, the report 
that was made was very brief. The list of stock- 
holders at that time showed that the leading pro- 
moters of the company were still its largest stock- 
holders. 

JASPER. 

New York, September 26th, 1901. 








If you but realized the magnitude of the Beaumont 
Oil Fields, the high prices these stocks must certainly 
advance to, and the big dividends companies owning 
gushers will surely pay, you would not have to be told a 
second time to buy Lucky Dime Oil Stock. 








You may have some idea of the value the Directors 
and Incorporators attach to their stock when we tell you 
that not a single share of their individual stock has been 
offered for sale or sold. Only the Treasury Stock, sold 
for development purposes, has been offered. 





not to delay in placing your order. 


share. 








and safest company on Spindle Top Heights, 
at 25 cents per share. 

The price of Lucky Dime Oil Company Stock will positively be advanced to 50 cents per 
share, and we predict that in a short time Lucky Dime Oil Stock will be worth $10.00 per 


California and Ohio oil companies, whose fields com 
mont fields, have advanced to more fabulous prices. 
stock, from $115 to $400, the Columbia Oil Company’s stock, from $100 to $5,000. 

THE GREATEST FORTUNES OF THE WORLD have been made from oil investments. The 
Beaumont Oil Field is the acknowledged largest oil field, 
our gusher is the Greatest Oil Spouter in the World. 

We guarantee an absolutely safe investment and a sure money maker. 

Capital stock only $250,000 ; stock fully paid and non-assessable. 

{ Lucky Dime Oil Stock will be listed at once on all prominent Exchanges. 
For further particulars prospectus and stock, call or address 


New York, Chicago & Beaumont Security & Oil Investment Co., 
147 State Street, Chicago, HI. | 


Remit by draft, postal or express money order, Money deposited in any bank and the Company’s Secretary, Newton J. 
Skinner, Levy Building, Galveston, Texas, notified, will secure stock for same. 


456 Broadway, New York. 


Only 6 Days Left to Buy Lucky Dime Oil Stock 
at 25 Cents Per Share. 


Friday, October 4th, is positively the last day; the price will then be advanced to 50 cts. per share. 
Our allotment is small, and stock is selling rapidly, and we expect it to be sold out before Octobe 


The Lucky Dime Oil Co., with its present daily capacity of 40,000 barrels of oil, contracts made for two more 
wells, sufficient money in its treasury to pay for them, and contracts made for storage tanks and tank 

cars, with five additional tracts of land besides its Spindle Top property, backed by business men of 
the highest integrity and reputation, with the highest bank endorsement, stands to-day the strongest 
and is the cheapest gusher stock on the market 


pare not in the slightest degree with the Beau- 
For example, the Creyenhagen Oil Company’s 


and the newspapers of the country assert that 


r 4th, so we advise you 
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\e The President’s Favorite Hymn. < 


By the Rev. James H. Ross. 








THE writer of the 
sweet and beautiful hymn 
which President McKin- 
ley used often to sing 
during his life, and which 
was upon his lips during 
his dying hours, was Sa- 
rah Flower Adams, an 
Englishwoman, and the 
daughter of Benjamin 
Flower, who has_ been 
called * one of the fathers 
of English journalism,” 
being the founder and 
editor of the Cambridge 
Intelligencer, a weekly paper of radical principles. Mrs. 
Adams was born on February 22d, 1805, at Harlow, Eng- 
land. She was married in 1834 to William Bridges 
Her first important literary 





SARAH FLOWER ADAMS, WHO 
WROTE “ NEARER, MY 
GOD, TO THEE.” 


Adams, a civil engineer. 
venture was a dramatic poem in five acts, on the martyr- 
dom of “ Vivia Perpetua,” a work full of beautiful 
lines. About this time, at the solicitation of her pastor, 
Rey. William Johnson Fox, she contributed thirteen 
hymns to a compilation prepared by him for the use of 
his chapel. Of these the two best known are “ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” and the following: 

He sendeth sun, He sendeth shower; 

Alike they’re needful for the flower; 

And joys and tears alike are sent 

To give the soul fit nourishment. 


As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! Thy will, not mine, be done. 
Can loving children e’er reprove 

With murmurs whom they trust and love? 
Creator! I would ever be 

A trusting, loving child to Thee. 

As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! Thy will, not mine, be done. 


O ne’er will I at life repine! 

Enough that Thou hast made it mine. 

When falls the shadow cold of death, 

I yet will sing with parting breath, 
** As comes to me or shade or sun, 

Father! Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

This hymn was sung at the author’s own funeral. 
Mrs. Adams’s only other publication, a catechism for 
children, entitled, “The Flock cf the Fountain,” ap- 
peared in 1845. Mrs. Adams was an invalid several 
years before her death, which occurred at Harlow in 1848. 

The hymn “ Nearer, My God, to Thee ” was first intro- 
duced to Ameri¢an churchmen in 1842 in.a hymnal com- 
piled and published by Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
of Boston, the famous Unitarian preacher. 

The hymn has been a generative one. 
have suggested to Alice Cary her Lenten hymn, whose 
line is, “ Along the mountain tracks of life.” Miss Cary’s 
authorship, however, is disputed. It appeared anony- 
mously in Henry Ward Beecher’s “Plymouth Collection,” 
Whoever wrote it, the rcfrain “ Nearer to Thee” recalls 
the hymn of Mrs. Adams. 

One of the most interesting phases of the nistory of 
the hymn is that not a few have sought to amend it, 
chiefly for doctrinal, not for literary, reasons. It re- 
ferred to “a cross” that raised the singer and _peti- 
tioner, and only the cross of Christ could have been in- 
tended. Hence “ the ” cross has been one proposed change. 
It has been declared to be non-evangelical, to err by de- 
fect, and by omission. It was a hymn to the Father 
alone. There is no reason why it should be objected to 
on that account, any more than other hymns to Him 
alone, such as Addison’s “ When all Thy mercies, O my 
God.” . 

The same objection has been made to Addison’s hymn, 
but with no sufficient reason in either case. In 1851, 
just one decade after it was written, “The New Hymn 
Book,” an English Baptist hymnal, added a stanza by 
the Rev. A. T. Russell, as follows: 

Christ alone beareth me 
Where Thou dost shine; 

Joint heir He maketh me 
Of the Divine: 

In Christ my soul shall be, 

Nearest, my God, to Thee— 

Nearest to Thee! 

In the “ Daily Service Hymnal,” published in England 
in 1863, by the Rev. James Skinner, one couplet was 
changed so as to read as follows: 

Though by Thy bitter Cross, 
Je raiséd be. 

A Trinitarian doxology was added, thereby conceiving 

of the hymn as Unitarian, in the etymological and doce- 


trinal senses, and betraying a doctrinal bias. ‘The doxol- 


It seems to 


ogy was as follows: 

Glory, O God, to Thee; 
Glory to Thee, 

Almighty Trinity 
In deg 

Glorious Mystery, 

Through all Eternity 
Glory to Thee! 


In 1873, Archdeacon J. S. B. Monsell, of London- 
derry, Ireland, in his “ Parish Hymnal After the Order 
of the Book of Common Prayer,” published a kindred re- 
vision, as follows: 


And when on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 
Unto the Light of Lights, 


Upward I fly. —(St. v. Wl. 1—4.) 


In 1863, the Rev. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., in 
his “‘ Hymnologia Christian-,” substituted the following 
stanza for the fifth stanza of Mrs. Adams: 

And when .my Lord again 
Glorious shall come, 
Mine be a dwelling-place 
In Thy bright home, 

There evermore to be 
Nearer to Thee, my God, 
Nearer to Thee! 

The hymn has been said to be more of a poem than a 
hymn, but history has shown it to be as much of a hymn 
as a poem, and becatise it expresses the profoundest and 
best sentiments of the human heart, a longing to be near 
to God. A relative and progressive nearness is contem- 
plated, nearness in space, and likeness in nature and in 
character, if God may be said to have a character. 

The additions and changes in the hymn have not been 
generally accepted. But one has found currency. By 
whom it was made, the writer does not know. Mrs. 
Adams wrote the fifth line of the first stanza, “ Still 
all my song would be.” Some one has substituted shall 
for would. The difference in sentiment is obvious. 

Not all of the would-be menders have been regarded 
as tinkerers, but most of them have overlooked the fact 


REARER, MY) GOD, TO THEE. 


Wearer, my God, to Thee, 
Wearer to Thee, 

E’en tho’ it be a cross 
That raisetb me ; 

Still all my song sball be, 

Wearer, my God, to Thee, 
Wearer to Thee! 


Thougb like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Wet in my dreams T’d be 
Wearer, my God, to Thee, 
Wearer to Thee! 


There let my way appear 
Steps unto beaven; 
All that Thou sendest me 


In mercy given; 
Angels to beckon me 
Wearer, my God, to Thee, 

Wearer to Thee! 


Then, with my waking thougbts 
Brigbt with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Betbel Wl raise; 

So by my woes to be 

Wearer, my God, to Thee, 
Wearer to Thee! 


Or, if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward F fly; 

Still all my song sball be, 

Wearer, my God, to Thee, 
Wearer to Thee! 


that a hymn to God, the Father, meets every condition 
and test of a true hymn and needs no addition or revi- 
sion because it does not expand into something other 
and something more than its one theme. Other hymns 
express the added truths, and five stanzas are stanzas 
enough for one truth, or one phase of truth, and for most 
One compiler affirms that it has too many 
stanzas to be sung at a time. It has been good enough 
as written for the Christians of Christendom, for its 
uses have been co-extensive with Christendom during 
three-score years. It was the heart-felt expression of 
a woman thirty-six years of age. It has suited all ages, 
both sexes, every denomination, and nearly all com- 
pilers. It has been one of the great hymns that have 
helped burdened humanity most often. Prince and peasant 
have loved it equally well. It was one of the favorite 
hymns of Queen Victoria, and her son and successor, Ed- 
ward VII., thinks that there is “ no hymn more touching, 
nor one that goes more truly to the heart.” 

It has the most sacred associations for President 
Roosevelt, for it was sung by the Rough Riders. The 
following are the facts as they were cabled from Jura- 
gua, Cuba, June 26th, 1898; 


hymns. 





* The initial fight of Colonel Wood’s Rough Riders and 
the troopers of the First and Tenth regiments of cavalry 
will be known in history as the battle of La Quasina. 
With the exception of Captain Capron, all the Rough 
Riders killed in yesterday’s fight were buried this morn- 
ing on the field of action. Their bodies were laid in one 
long trench, each wrapped in a blanket. Palm-leaves 
lined the trench, and-were heaped in profusion over the 
dead heroes. Chaplain Brown read the beautiful Epis- 
copal burial service for the dead, and as he knelt in 
prayer, every trooper, with bared head, knelt around the 
trench. When the hymn, 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee, the deep bass voices of the 


chaplain announced the 
men gave a most impressive rendering of the music.” 

Other beautiful and touching stories are related in 
connection with this hymn. One of these is told by a 
writer in the Nashville Christian Advocate in an article 
on Bishop Marvin: “The bishop at a prayer-meeting 
stated that he recently had been traveling in the wilds 
of Arkansas—his mind was oppressed, his heart sad. 
He had been driven from his family and home by the 
invading foe and could not liear of their welfare, and 
it seemed to him that clouds and darkness had com- 
pletely enveloped him. In. this state of heart he ap- 
proached an old log-cabin in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion. As he drew nearer he distinguished the sound of a 
woman’s voice, singing ‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ 

“Tle at once alighted and went in, for the sound 
seemed to enter his very soul. He there found the 
singer, a poor old widow woman, in the midst of poverty, 


He felt 


that if an old widow in such want could sing such a 


but happy in spite of her loneliness and want. 


song he certainly could also.” 

W. T. Stead makes an interesting contribution to its 
He says that it “ 
woman, that woman a Unitarian, and that Unitarian 


origin and history. was written by a 
the daughter of a couple who first met in Newgate gaol, 
where her father had been sent to lie for six months as 
atonement for the heinous crime of defending the French 
Yevolution and criticising the political conduct of a 
certain Bishop Watson, now fortunately forgotten. Per- 
haps the sole permanent result and chief end of this 
sishop Watson’s life was to contribute remotely and un 
intentionally to the production of this hymn. He was 
a not unimportant link in the chain of circumstances of 
which this hymn, with its far-reaching influence, is but 
the latest outcome. For instance, if Mr. Flower—Mrs. 
Adams’s maiden name was Flower—had not been moved 
to indignation by the turpitude of Bishop Watson’s polit 
ical conduct, he would never, even in 1789, have been 
fined £100 and sent to Newgate for six months. If he 
had never been sent to gaol, Miss Eliza Gould would 
never have been prompted to visit him there, and so lay 
the foundation of an acquaintance which ripened into 
Of that marriage Mrs. Adams was 
If her parents had never met, of course she 


love and marriage. 
the fruit. 
would never have been born, and this hymn never would 
have been written. Therefore may we not say that the 
causa causans of one of the most touching hymns in the 
Christian hymnal was some long-ago-forgotten political 
offense perpetrated by an Anglican bishop?” 

The noteworthy occasions on which the hymn has 
been used might be greatly multiplied. 
solace to the dying, it has been used many times. But it 
has been a prayer of the living, of those who are leading 
a strenuous. life, and who are conscious of its tempta- 
tions and dangers. The recent occasions on which it 
has been sung will add much to the illustrative 
materials of specialists in hymnology. 


As a help anid 


Late Novels. 


The following novels have been sent us by the F. Ten- 
nyson Neely Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
“Trolley Yarns and Other Tales,” by F. L. Donahu:; 
“A Girl of Chicago,” by Mary Mineure Parker; “ Tie 
Old House by the Sea,” by Sarah E. Phipps; “The Ain- 
bitions of a Worldly Woman,” by Alice E. Murray. ‘n 
this age of the trolley, Mr. Donahue’s collection of trol! »y 
tales will interest and amuse all classes of readers. Toy 
are based on ac‘ual experience, the writer having beer a 
conductor and ‘nspector on New York and Brooklyn 
street-car lines for twenty years. In addition to ihe 
stories the volume contains much interesting information 
in regard to the duties of the various personages c.n- 
nected w th the street-car service. 


Race of the Australian-London Mai! 


is graphically described in No. 11 New York Centr: |’s 
“Four-Track Series.” Every person interested in ‘he 
growth of our commerce should read it. 
Sent free on receipt of two-cent stamp by General Pas 
senger Agent, New York Central, New York. 
> : 
Pure Cow’s Milk 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substitute 
feeding for infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 


Milk has stood first among infant foods for more than 
forty years, 
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by a SERGEANT GEBERLIN, COAST ARTILLERY, CUBA, A NOTED 
; ARMY ATHLETE.—John G. Douglass, Fort No. 4, : 
Vedado, Havana. WATCHING THE CAMERA IN CHINATOWN.—E. A. Duffy, 

{ San Francisco. 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
THE TWO YOUNG MEN ARE STANDING ON 

Mrs SPIKES NAILED INTO A TIMBER. 

R. D. von Nieda, Ephrata, Penn. 
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: . WHERE DANIEL WEBSTE 7ED AT S ILLE 
ELECTRIC-LIGHT COMPANY FROM SETTING A POLE IN FRONT OF HIS pumINe Sana iO Sik ee L.i., WHILE ON HIS 
PREMISES.—H, Hamilton, Youngstown. ms Ete Crumonenank, tg indian, N, } 
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Jensed ‘““THE WAY OF THE CROSS,” AT AGUA NEGRA, N. M. 


—BODIES ARE HALTED HERE ON THE WAY TO THE CEMETERY.—Miss H. R. Benham, Wabash, Ind 
than , 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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J. R CLEAVE, OXFORD, ENG- F. G. COCKSHOTT, CAMBRIDGE, 
AMATEUR CHAMPION 
FOR ONE MILE. 


LISH AMATEUR CHAMPION 
FOR ONE-HALF MILE, 


REV. H. W. WORKMAN, PRES- 
IDENT CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITY ATHLETIC CLUB. 


E. A. DAWSON, PRESIDENT 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC CLUB. 





LEES KNOWLES, M. P., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


SOME OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITY ATHLETES WHO HAVE BEEN COMPETING FOR AMERICAN HONORS.—PsotocrapHs BY WILLIAM Notman & Son. 





‘< In the World of Sports 








Opening the Foot-ball Season.—The foot-ball 
season is here, and from now on the devotees of this 
robust sport of the fall will be kept busy following the 
varying fortunes of their favorite elevens. The prelim- 
inary work has been started in earnest at Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbia, and other 
seats of learning both in the West and in the East. The 
settlement of the question of athletic supremacy be- 
tween Yale and Harvard on one side and Oxford and 
Cambridge on the other has left the sporting field prac 
tically clear for the gridiron heroes, who will hold the 
turf, so to speak, until after the snow flies. It is too 
early at this time to tell anything about the reai strength 
ot the leading teams, for new men predominate in most 
of the elevens with the possible exception of Columbia. 
The New York college eleven ought to be strong this 
year if indications are trustworthy. Weekes, who is 
one of the best, if not the strongest, ground-gainer on 
the gridiron to-day, is in splendid condition and prom- 
ises to again work his diving trick which he has intro- 
duced several times with such flattering success. Weekes 
works this play in better shape than any other man 
has ever been able to do. He is as quick as a cat, strong- 
ly built, and can do 100 yards in even time, which to the 
initiated means ten seconds. Several queries have been 
received recently regarding certain plays in foot-ball, 
and the opportunity is accepted here to answer them all 
briefly. The guards’ back play which was introduced by 
George Woodruff, at Pennsylvania, has been tried suc- 
cessfully by many elevens. The play is generally made 
by the guards dropping back of the line, two of the back- 
line men going forward at the same time. When the 
signal is given the guards go to back field, the backs 
taking the places vacated by the guards. When the 
ball is put in play it is handed to whichever guard is 
named, and he is expected to carry the ball, and inter- 
ference is furnished by the tackles and quarter-back 
and also helped out by the full-back. The play generally 
goes through a hole made between the opposing guards 
and tackles. It is simply a mass play and depends large- 
ly upon placing extra beef back of the line for the time 
being. The tackle back play which has been worked with 
success by Yale in many of the big games is similar ex- 
cept that only one of the tackles is sent back of the line. 
Aceording to Trainer Murphy, of Yale, his boys have 
tried this play in various ways and they have several 
new maneuvres which will astonish, if not disconcert, 
their rivals in some of the big games this fall. Murphy 
is a conservative fellow and will go no further than that. 

Reform on the Race Track.—The fact that the 
Jockey Club takes no official notice of betting, although 
the racing associations receive a stated amount from 
each bookmaker on each racing day, has caused much 
comment upon the tracks throughout the country. In 
the opinion of some of the veteran race-goers the sport 
would be benefited if a betting committee of  trust- 
worthy men was appointed to which all betting disputes 
should be referred. This would do away with a lot of 
dissatisfaction both for the betting public and the actual 

















WALTER J. TRAVIS, THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION. 


bookmakers. The recent decision in the Great Filly 
Stakes at Sheepshead Bay shows what little chance the 
public has as a general thing. In that memorable race 
Leonora Loring, owned by L. G. Myers, defeated W. C. 
Whitney’s famous Blue Girl in one of the most exciting 
finishes of the year. Shaw, who rode Blue Girl, was 
summarily punished for his inetfectual finish, and as far 
as the public was concerned the incident ended there, for 
with the hoisting of the numbers the bookmakers paid 
the holders of the Leonora Loring tickets and those who 
had wagered their money on Blue Girl tore up their 
tickets, or rather memoranda, in anger. Some time 
after it was discovered that there had been an error in 
the entry of Leonora Loring, that she had not been en- 
tered in the stake by the owner of her dam, as the rules 
require, and the Coney Island Jockey Club promptly 
disqualified Loring and gave the stake, valued at $24,- 
000, to Mr. Whitney’s Blue Girl. Yet everybody who 
had bet on Blue Girl on the day of the race had lost his 
money. Reversals of decisions of the judges in cases of 
this sort are rare, but it does seem hard on those who 
wagered their money on Blue Girl. Many queries have 
been sent to the daily and weekly press by those who 
wagered on Blue Girl to find out if there was any way in 
which they could collect their money. The bookmakers 
were not to blame, for the hoisting of the third horse’s 
number by the judges is the signal to the betting ring 
that all is correct and that bets can be paid off, as the 
numbers have been officially displayed. The case is 
similar to a base-ball game which has been given to a 
team by the umpire by forfeit and which later in the 
season is thrown out by the directors or ordered played 
over again. The only difference is that there is prac- 
tically no betting on professional base-ball in this 
country. 

Winners at Golf.—While Walter J. Travis, the 
amateur champion, would probably not consider a propo- 
sition to enter a beauty show, he certainly knows how 
to handle a_ golf-stick and handle it well. Travis 
pays full attention to his physical condition, which 
makes him a hard proposition at all times. His final 
game at Atlantic City with Walter E. Egan, of Chicago, 
for the championship showed excellent work by both 
contestants and the prediction has been made that the 
Western boy, for he is a lad with little golf experience, 
may be a formidable opponent in the finals next year. 
While the West has not sent East a national champion 
the friends of Egan hope to break this record. Egan 
showed excellent work in the par golf and bogie figures 
all the week, and those who predicted that he would give 
Travis the game of his life did not miss far. Travis 
won by five up and four to play, although honors were 
even at the twenty-four hole. 

The Pneumatic Sulky.—When Sterling Elliott, of 
Boston, invented the pneumatic-tired sulky and predicted 
that its use would lower the trotting record fully six 
seconds he was the laughing stock of New England and 
was looked upon by the rest of the country as a Yankee 
who needed restraint. Elliott had been an enthusiastic 
wheelman for years, well up in the affairs of the League 
of American Wheelmen. He was the inventor of the 
hickory bicycle and used the same material when he be- 
gan his experiments with the pneumatic-tired sulky. He 
persisted in his research in the face of scoffing, laughing 
friends and tried to have his invention patented, but the 
courts threw out his case. His work included ball-bear- 
ings for sulkies, like those used in the bicycle. It is 
the invention of this practical Yankee which has done so 
much for the trotting horse and roadster. The adaptation 
of the pneumatic tire to light road-wagons has given an 
incentive and impetus to the carriage-making industry 
as nothing else has done in forty years. Many veterans 
still maintain that Maud S. was the greatest trotter that 
ever lived, although her 2:08%4 looks slow in these days 
of wonderful speed on the track. It must be remembered, 
however, that Maud S. made her record dragging the 
clumsy old high-wheel sulky behind her. What would she 
have done with a thirty-pound pneumatic sulky? It is 





not the improvement in the breed of horses and perfected 
tracks which have brought about the lowering of records 
during the last few years so much as it has been the gen- 
eral use of the pneumatic-tired sulky. The new sulky 
hugs the pole and does not fly off at tangent at the cor- 
ners as the old high-wkeelers invariably did. Many of the 
old-time drivers were troubled with kidney afflictions on 
account of this vibration. Dr. Roberge, the scientific 
horse-shoer and friend of Robert Bonner, the owner of 
Maud S., was a genius in his way, and his marble slab for 
the truing of trotters’ feet became famous. Sterling El- 
liott deserves a monument, or will when he dies, for the 
man who invented the machine responsible for the records 
is still in the: prime of life. Elliott also invented the 
steering apparatus now in general use on automobiles. 
It is hoped that his financial return is greater and popu- 
lar recognition more general than he received for his 
pneumatic sulky. GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


[READERS are invited to consult the sporting editor on perplex 
ing sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclosed with 
an inquiry, as a personal reply may be deemed proper. Address 
Sporting Editor, Lest1e’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 

“J. C. Moore,’’ Newark: Frank Kramer, of East Orange, holds 
the twenty-five-mile unpaced competition bicycle record- 
58:55 2-5. The old record, 1: 00: 28, was made by F. A. McFar 
“W. M. Strong,” Chicago: The Pittsburg Base-ball Club never 
won the League championship before. The New York club won 
in 1888 and 1889. John M. Ward was the president of the Players 
Brotherhood. 

‘‘James Mears,” Cleveland: The amateur in any sport is the 
boy or man who follows or plays in some game for the sport 
alone and receives no money nor remuneration of any sort for 


his work directly or indirectly. 

““F, J. Cowley,” Moline, Ill.: See answer to various queries 
under foot-ball. One of the tackles is sent back of the line, one 
of the backs taking his place in the line until after the play has 
been made, when the players go back to their original or home 
positions. ° 

“William Rose,” St. Louis: The reason that the distance runs 
were generally awarded to the Englishmen before the international 
contests is that few American athletes will try for distances on 
the track beyond half a mile. America beats the world in sprints 
and field events. 

“John R. Watson,” San Francisco: The Abbot cannot be 
classed with Cresceus. The latter won in both matches this year 
and also holds the world’s record. The Abbot was distanced in 
the first match at Brighton Beach. Cresceus is a stallion. On- 
ward Silver is said to have been artificially bred. G. E. S. 


Make the Dutch Treat Popular. 


ONE of the summer problems is in returning courtesies 
of the social kind. People thrown together at the resorts 
vary in their possession of means. Many of the most de- 
sirable socially have to be economical in the handling of 
their funds in order to get through the warm season 
safely. They cannot indulge in many extravagances. They 
are not able to give big parties or expensive luncheons, 
and they do not like to accept hospitalities which they 
cannot return. Most of the very rich people who can 
give these things do not feel any sense of obligation as 
coming from those who accept their invitations. At the 
same time the feeling does really exist. Thus is coming 
into greater popularity the old-fashioned “ Dutch treat,”’ 
wherein all share equally. Many little affairs and ex 
cursions are possible at small expense in this way, and 
as all are on the same footing, the comfort of all i: 
increased. It is somewhat against the Americans’ idea 
of things, but it is better common sense, and for that 
reason it is taking a larger hold every year upon summer 
communities. There can be no objection to it. In fact 
everything is in its favor. 

















WALTER E. EGAN, WHO RECENTLY COMPETED UNSUCCESS 
FULLY WITH TRAVIS FOR THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 























































THE DIFFERENCE. 


> | A MAN usually goes into house - cleaning 
cheerfully enough, but he comes out with his 
face seamed and wrinkled as if by age, his soul 
covered with scars, his ambition hanging in 


shreds, and his limbs palsied. A woman is dif- 
The more purely negative soap is, ferent. She bears a smile upon her pale and 
careworn features. Her back is bent with the 
weight of the burdens already upon it. She 
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Cook’s Flaked Rice 


the riearer does it approach perfection. 








































































































Unless you have used Pears’ soap vba od mae Fag and _—_ ’ HOW TO PREPARE Pree NG 
anguidly. Suddenly she sniffs the air. ne ; 
you probably do not know what we dust from a carpet is to her nostrils as the Put in colander Sait the water 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- smoke of powder is to the war-horse. Her back Er : ; , We 
li . straightens, a tinge of color shows in her cheeks, ee 1. Pour the dry flakes from the package into 
kali in it—nothing but soap. she snorts, she cavorts, her lips quiver and fix a a colander. 4 
: 2 
Established over 100 years, themselves firmly over her teeth, she bounds | ee 2. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little «2 
forward, and—heaven help us !—she gains fresh £ boiling water. ee 
strength and spirits at every bound, and when Pour the boiling salted w . > 
Nor 2" ordinary it’s all over she’s as fresh and chipper as a “4 3 | h . ‘ oe water on the rice, je 
suspender grasshopper.—Judge. 4 hs Tony “hav ym Ve 
ESIDENT acme 4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on ahot 
< . e . e o 
P | b dish; serve with sugar and milk. 
| BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS. 7 — ga ee al ang! te That is 
SUSPENDER peor ori is arin . ee all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less 43 
It RusHES ROT on 4 ' = Poon oo Con weet RO c than a minute. 
has a principle of its own. Refuse LIFIC IN SCENIC BEAUTY AND INTEREST. + We 
ted Ce ee | THe Black Diamond Express, of the Lehigh Valley %<* COOK’S FLAKED RICE has the endorsement of i 
mings can not rust. Sold every- Railroad, which runs between New York, Philadel- i th f il h Pig h ‘er de 
rds where, 50 cents, or by mail. pe. y Bufslo, and pte be about a pose an & +t amily physician, the specialist, and the Ee 
©. A. EDGARTON MFG, CO, affair as has ever been achieved on the Lehigh or any ic i 
sen- Box 225, Shirley, Mass. | other road, has just been called more prominently to ath etic instructor as a perfect food for every Ss 
ky notice by a dainty little booklet which the road has i member of the family. Ligh, nourishing and Ve 
: issued, describing its beauties, its comforts, and its c il di d ’ 
cor- = — conveniences. The train is composed of four cars, re easily igeste ° ie 
, the first a large combination baggaye- and diniug- co , x 
the STRENGTH ENS coach, and the second and third elegant Pullman day ae ad COOK’S FLAKED RICE tempts the most Capri- ie 
on ay 5 ay % cious and satisfies the strongest appetite. e 
fic SYSTEM high epeed. jae nolan ©’ COOK’S FLAKED RICE i if- 
f The Black Diamond Express passes through a very 2 ? is not advertised specif- 
Fo notable country, scenically, industrially, and histori- ically as an infants food, nevertheless it is a ie 
| for BODY cally. South Bethlehem, where Uncle Sam's armor- f t ces 
plate is made; the wild scenery of Mauch Chunk, the pertect one. 
El- ** Switzerland of America”; the Susquehanna River, ne 
the BRAIN and the Wyoming Valley, and the land of the lakes, 
ue en - great mane Falls; all are on the 
yrds Ss ine of the Black Diamond. Copies of this handsome 
" booklet can be secured by addressing any of the fol- A 
the and NERVE lowing offices in New York: 355 Broadway; 1205 LL GROCERS 
$1 Broadway, and 26 Cortlandt Street. — Brooklyn 
_ Times. BOOK OF TESTED RECIPES 
ppu- — 
IN EVERY PACKAGE. 
his PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REDUCED 
E. RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO. is ite ‘i si ei Pe 
On account of the Triennial Convention of the PPEPPPEP PP PPP HE 
; 3 Protestant Episcopal Church, to be held at San 
Francisco beginning October 2d, the Pennsylvania 
World Famous Mariani Tonic | Railroad Company will sell round-trip tickets to 
plex | San Francisco from all points on its line at greatly 
with D ‘ | reduced rates. 
dress Gives Appetite. | Tickets will be sold September 18th to 25th, in- | 
ork.] clusive. and will be good to return to leave San | 





Produces Refreshing Sleep. Francisco not earlier than October 3d, and only on 


ante of execution by —_ pane. to whom a fee of ‘ ‘ 99 « 
d- fifty cents must be paid, and passengers must reach | | 
cFar A Safeguard Against Mental original starting polat by November 15th, 1901. he Z | Col lect 10 n 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will also 















































































| 
never 4 run a personally -conducted tour to the Pacific + 
- won Diseases. pe on this occasion by special train, starting of original water-color reproductions of sketches by ‘ ZIM.” 
ayers Dosz.—A small wine - glass full three | September 23d and returning October 22d. Round- = 
+3 trip rate, $185. . . 
s the imes a day. For further nerieetion apply to ticket agents, or Price, $3.00 per Set of Eight Pictures. 
sport Ss + . address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
\ . S. f stitutes. »nt, Philadelphis 
t for old by all Druggist Refuse Substitute ger Agent, Philadelphia. **ZIM” has been characterized as the Mark 
ae —_— Twain of picturedom. His figures, while 
ehh always broadly comic and sometimes gro- 
+, One tesquely exaggerated, are nevertheless truly 
y has artistic caricatures of actual types, selected 
home with fine humorous discrimination, 
The pictures in this collection were done 
| runs ———_ specially for it, and have never been pub- 
tional lished in any other form. The elaborate 
es on color-work, reproduced in fac-simile I the 
prints famousGrignard process (the same employed 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE TO THE in the Christy pastels published by Scrib 
ot be ner’s), shows** Zim”’ in several of his happiest 
3 year PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS moods, Each individual figure of the set 
‘ed in brings brightness and color to the wall, 
On- wherever it may be hung. 
S. This edition is limited to 2,000 sets. 
MONG American railways the *‘ South- The collection consists of eight of the very 
DIRECT ROU TE TO ern Railway ” ranks foremost in point best examples of Mr. Zimmerman’s work, re- 
TEXAS, MEXICO, CALI- of equipment and superior. service Site BO I Sd 
ts road-bed and motive power are €SS, é é SC - ru a ready fo ; 
tesies FORNIA AND FLORIDA, equal to any in the world, its trains are up- ter rey The size of each pieture, 
§ to-date in equi t, its dining-car service exclusive of the mounting, is 11 x 14 inches, 
sorts CUBA, WEST INDIES ideal, its aalladiales bath tact Ghd poliabio— For ~ cei purposes they cannot be sur- 
‘ 7 = in a word, when you travel via the Southern passed. — " a : 
st de- AND CENTRAL AMER you are assured” that the best that can be ba Ha! ye i the a collection iS $3.00 
offered i i per set of eight pictures, or the pictures can 
ng of ICAN PORTS. * % % Swase! & yours be obtained singly at 50 cents each, 
eason a 
They OPERATING THE PEERLESS SOUTHERN FLYERS: JUDGE COMPANY 
— NEW YORK OFFICES: . 
they 271 and 1185 Broadway. Washington and Southwestern Limited, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
, N xpr 
. eon ALEX. S. THWEATT, ew Y ork and Atlanta Express, 
eines Eastern Passenger Agent. Washington and Chattanooga Limited, —- —— - - 
‘t the J. M_ CULP. W. A. TURK, - New York and Florida Express, 
ming Traffic anager. = Asst. PT... S. Fast Mail for the South, x 
ys S. H_ HARDWICK, The ‘* Southern Palm Limited ”’ 
reat, General Passenger Agent, e 
id ex Washington, D. C. (During Tourist Season, New York and St. Augustine ) 
r, and - eee : - — — — 
all is 
> idea 
- that 
imme! 
1 fact 


Life is Uncertain 


but Life Insurance is not, and it is the —{ jira 


STRENGTH OF 


only way by which you can give your A 


uncertain life a definite and certain value. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
Address Department S. 












JOHN FE DRYDEN, THE PRUDENTIAL HOME OFFICE, 


President. Insurance Company of America Newark,N.J. | 














LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


PROSPERITY 


FOR8)G1) 


Horeripe 
£HE LAST FUNERAL THK LATE PRESIDENT ATTENDED IN OHIO; THAT OF SENATOR esd Ge 
SHERMAN, IN MANSFIELD, A YEAR AGO.—SECRETARY ROOT, SENATOR I 
HANNA, AND SECRETARY CORTELYOU ARE WITH HIM. 
Photograph by 8. Dwight Smith. 


Jou) 
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A CARTOON FROM THE SOUTH—THE LAST WORK OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 
IN HIS LATEST WORDS HE SAID THAT HE WISHED TO SEE PEACE AT 
HOME AND ABROAD.—Photograph by Howe, Atlanta, Ga. P 


ST TROLLEY-RIDE OF THE LATE PRESIDENT, ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6T 
DAY HE WAS ASSASSINATED.—Photograph, Copyright 1901, by C. B. Brincker. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S LAST VIEW OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA.—TAKEN EARLY ON THE AFTERNOON OF THE DAY ON WHICH HE WAS SHOT.—UVopyrignt, ivul, oy O. Z, Dunlap. 


LAST ACTS IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH HAVE A PATHETIC INTEREST IN THE TIME OF OUR GREAT MOURNING. 











23 YEARS 
the Standard of 
Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
{ 16 West 23d Street 
(155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
H 230-232 Boylston Street 
> PHILADELPHIA: 924Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


OF VITAL INTEREST 


TO EVERY LADY 
. is a thor- 
Corsique wes: 
f liable sys- 
me temfor Bust and Form De- 
velopment. Conspicuously 
different in principle. Ab- 
.... Solutely certain in results, 
== Economical in price and 
time. Guaranteed to per- 
/ manently enlarge the bust 
f and perfect the contour of 
Ki the neck and shoulders. 
J Send 2c. for booklet show- 
“ing perfect development 
and how to obtainit. You 
will be impressed with its logic and common sense 
THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 375, 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE 


SEA 


NEW YORK: 


f BROOKLYN: 
BOSTON: 





TRIP 


Between NEW YORK and 
VIRGINIA is most attractive and 
refreshing. 


OLD POINT COMFORT | 


NORFOLK 
NEWPORT NEWS 
VIRGINIA: BEACH 


RICHMOND, Va., 


are delightful points to visit. 


Express steamers of the Old Dominion Line sail daily 


except Sunday from Pier 26, North River, New York. 
For full information apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
81-85 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK. 
H.B. WALKER, Traf. Mer. Ey J. J. BRowN, G. P. A. 


MAKE MONEY 


WITH 


4 MUTOSCOPES 


2 4 








Best Paying Con- 
cession on the Pan- 
American Midway. 


Splendid Returns 
from a Small 
Investment. 


Terms Very Reasonable 


American Mutoscope & 
Biograph Co., Dept. M, 
841 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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A New Era in Wall Papert fica 
and 

signed by artists, colored and produced b 
Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. Sold 





the Pitisburg 
y your dealer. 








Is op TIMES WHISKEY 
WAS NOT HARMFUL; THAT 


KIND IS NOT HARMFUL NOw, 


OLD 
OVERHOLT 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
DIREOT FROM THE BARREL, 
A. OVERHOLT & Co. 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 














Di. Bull's Cough Syrup has saved the life 
of many achild. This wonderful remedy always 
cures croup, whooping-cough, and measles’ cough. 
It has never failed. Price 25 cents. 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


Tae Nicke.t PLATE RAILROAD. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 
falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
this moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and development. Yet each reck- 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer- 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
cumstances, Had it not been for the railways, of 
which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
with the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- 
ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line has been hon- 
estly earned And just now it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, al- 


| though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de- 


gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of * A peerless trio" 
—due to the fact of the three express trains that 
are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 


| Plate offers accommodations such as dining and 


sleeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
Ghicago and from Boston, through buffet sleeping- 
cars are made a feature of the service. And the 
Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line 
affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 
Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the ints 
of universal interest, such as the Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminenta degree of joyous 
anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 
to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—‘* the thunderer of waters **—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric installments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
their introduction have proved popular. They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00, and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
covers the entire bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices 
this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 85 cents. The service is 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 
equaled by any. Ihe water used is from the famous 
Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, O. 

OF course you can live without telephone service, 
but you don’t live as much as you might, because 
telephone service saves time, and time is the stuff 
of life. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. New 
York Telephone Company. 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps, 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins!ow's Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 


America is fast forging ahead in everything. 


Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne is excelled | 


by no foreign article. 


Tse Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an or- 
nament to any parlor. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


THE grandest scenic route to the Pacific. For 
pone and information apply to E. V. Skinner, 


eneral Eastern Agent, 353 Broadway, New York, | 


or to any Canadian Pacific Railway agent. 
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Ws NEN oa, 
U COLL SUFFS 
YW. ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 





BEST and MOST 

ECONOMICAL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always pegtet in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 

- Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P. O. Box 289. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
hotel with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured: You can he treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Heir or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 
374 Masonic Jeaple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500, solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases In 15 to 35 days, 100-page Bo Free 








Falls, N. Y. 


Cae 


Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made es- 
pecially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, by the Oneida Community, at their factory, Niagara 
It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 
EXTRA QUALITY SPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back is very fine. This 
very beautiful, appropriate and lasting souvenir sent post paid 
to any address for twenty (20) cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill in your name and address 
plainly and mail direct to factory. 
mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt of price, 
without coupon. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 





ox) a 


canny er 


Quality Strictly 
First Grade. 





THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Eaclosed find twenty cents in coin for which sead me one 
L. S. & M.S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. 


The facilities afforded by the Lake Shore for travel 
between the west and the Pan-American Exposition are 
unsurpassed, no other line presenting so remarkable a train 
service or so interesting a route. 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, excels all others. 
and ‘* Book of Trains *’ sent free on request. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


If you do not wish to 


Address 


Its through train service 


** Book of Pan-American’’ 











A High-class Satirical Monthly. 


publication. 





Illustrated by the best-known artists and caricaturists, and 
contributed to by our brightest writers. 


A MAGAZINE OF SOCIETY, 


the first edition of which was completely sold out three days after 


QUALITY is sold by all first-class booksellers, and is to be 


found at your hotel or at all important railway stations. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY. 








ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the paroxysm and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the bl 
and constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
bring back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
sand patients treated during last 22 years. 
Write for ** Legal Folder (P)* on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffato, N.Y., U.S.A. 


OF BRAINS 


PILES 


“I suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. [ran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I am entirely free from 
piles and feel like a new man.” 

C. H. KEITZ, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia. 


CANDY — 
CATHARTIC 


Palatable, Potent, Do 


Pleasant. Taste Good. 
IGARS Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


-MADE AT KEY WEST.— | 


| . 
NO-TO-BAG Bo eURE Tobacdo Habit 


DETECTIVES. 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


Enuresi Bed- 
MOTHERS f2h gee 
Box 213, Bloomington, Il). 











-. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 312 








We wanta sharp, responsible man in every city and 
town to do secret service work; $4.00 a day and 
expenses for actual service; postage for reply. 


INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
ilwaukee, 8. 


BLANK BOOKS All kinds kept in stock 


and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 








Advertise in LESLIE'S. 















A GOLF TERM. 
The proper position for a drive. 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


rHE WILSON DISTILLING CuU., 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE TRAVELERS °"32:" 


(Stock.) 
INSURANCE COMPANY Life, Accident and 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Employers Liability 




















Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
JULY 1, 1901. 
Total Assets, $32,198,504.44 | 
ent P re miums in the hands « of Agents nm ot ine elt ded.) | 
TOTAL LIABIL MES. ‘ims luding Reserves), . ‘ ; 27,499, 719.25 | 
| EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, . > $4,698,785.19 
PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS SINCE 1864, : $44, 469,462.48 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE, ° $499, 260,653.00 
GAINS: @ months, January to ) July, 1901. 
IN ASSETS, ; $1,270, 172.92 | 
IN INSUR ANCE IN FORCE (Life Department « nly), 4, 739,635.00 | 
INC RE ASE IN RE SER VES < both | De partme nts), z. 165, 244.44 | 
PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and RE NTS, 6 Months, 4,538,683. 18 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN KE. MORRIS, Secretary. J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, General Manager of Agencies. HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 


J 











welelth mr: RHEUMATISM e 


Usethe Great English Remedy 

BLAIR’S PILLS ig Be 
fe, Sure, Effective. 60c. & $1. iil 

Sasecuts 22h Wiles: 8, 5. V.E 


















Cntr, KCo. | 


Lyons Silks. 


Damas Matelassé, Damas Tactée, Broderie Rope, 
Pekin Reps. 


White Silks and Satins 
for 
Wedding Gowns. 


Crepes. 


Crépe Lumineux, Crépe Damas Tinsel. 


Velvets. 


KS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE “SCHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 2" 


Sth Avo., cor. 22d St, 


Used Exclusively 
BY PRUDENT PEOPLE 
FOR SELF-PROTECTION 


If local dealers cannot supply it, ad- 
dress the distillers, oP. 


BERNHEIM BROS., 
os Louisville, Ky. 


and d Tiquer § Habit cored in 10 
ay till cured, 

Waite CDR ILL L. “STE EPHENS CO., 

Dept. 1. 4, Leban on, Ohio. 











Salesroom 
reater New 
Yo rk. 





Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses, 











yt the end of the banque ba 
the best of the feast 


ae RAMONA“ATHENA aE 
oR Sugar Wafers 
Ramona flavored with chocolate 
Athena flavored with lemon 


a 








“A Barrel of Monkeys” 


could not afford more fun than our new puzzle, 


“The Changing Faces.” 


It will amuse you and entertain your friends, 
and keep you puzzling for hours. 






CLEVER. INGENIOUS. MYSTERIOUS. 








FREE for 2c. Stamp to cover cost of mailing. 





ADDRESS, DEPARTMENT C., 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Giastonsury, Cr. 


PROPRIETORS OF WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 
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‘LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


$9.00 round-trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each week, good 








PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHE 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
fire. 







Pa! BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
=a T= = PIERCE ENGINE CO., 
wine Box 19, 


Direct Route ro rxe PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


5 days 


Ss 


No 


No Government Inspection. 
CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 


Racine Junction, Wisconsin 








| 





ANY woman who is enterprising 


enough to spend ten minutes in 


learning to understand the 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE 


will secure a lifetime of comfort. First 


see that it is properly sewed on, and 


then experiment till you find just the 
touch and the twist that are easiest for 
It cannot break, bend or rust. 


All leading stores keep them. 


you. 


SNAP HOOK @ EYE CO. OF AMERICA. 
General Offices, 25 Broad St., New York City. 












we, 


“Defender of the Rails—The New York Central.’—Uzica Henrato. 


